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THE ROLE OF PROSOPOPESIS IN 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


BY RENE SUDRE 
Editor, Revue Métapsychique, Paris 


I believe that I have proved in my Introduction a la Métapsychique 
Humaine how the most complex phenomena of mental metapsychics can 
be explained by the superposition of two great abnormal psychological 
functions: prosopopesis, i. e, the change of personality, and metagnomy, 
i. e. the knowledge of thoughts or things usually inaccessible to the 
senses. The first function is not essential; but the second one cannot 
be absent without loss of the properly so-called metapsychical char- 
acter of the phenomena. In other words, there are phenomena of pure 
prosopopesis, free of all supernormal element, such as incarnation or 
possession, where the subject adopts the speech and manner of a person 
whom he knows or fancies and by whom he claims to be invaded. There 
are also phenomena of pure metagnomy where the subject guesses the 
past of an individual, reads through sealed envelopes, foretells the 
future, and so forth, while retaining his usual personality. Between 
these two extremes come the spiritistic phenomena which proceed from 
an apparent synthesis of the two functions. But we can always 
separate them, as does the chemist when he decomposes water into 
oxygen and hydrogen. We thus show that the medium creates in him- 
self a new personality which is like the character personated in pro- 
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portion as his faculty of clairvoyance allowed him to get information. 
If experience did not demonstrate that the two functions exist independ- 
ently, if there were only spiritistic phenomena, we should not be entitled 
to make this distinction. But it is not so. The psychology of these 
last forty years has abundantly established the existence of divisions 
of personality and of the more or less transient changes which affect 
the human ego. On the other hand metapsychics has revealed that 
there are admirable clairvoyants who have never produced a single 
spiritoid phenomenon. Our demonstration is then quite in order and 
this theory can be maintained as a complete metapsychical doctrine 
in antithesis to the spiritistic doctrine. 

It is the function of a scientific review such as this Journal to allow 
the exposition of a system which is expressed for the sake of truth and 
without any wish to combat a specific creed. Creeds always have the 
resource of withdrawing far from the facts, but if they lay claim to 
scientific recognition, they must accept the touchstone of reason and 
experience. As a psychologist by taste and training, I am convinced 
that contemporary psychology will be subverted by the taking into 
account of psychical research and will be obliged to make a full 
distinction between spirit and matter, although they are so tightly 
bound in organized beings ; but reciprocally, psychical research has no 
right to ignore or neglect all that psychology has discovered in the 
spheres of hypnotism, of suggestion and of the subconscious. These 
phases constitute the only link between psychic research and recog- 
nized knowledge. We may take into consideration other hypotheses 
more remote from the scientific opinion of our time, only after having 
exhausted the more rational interpretations, even if they seem less 
simple to the uninformed. Now not only does the psychological inter- 
pretation force itself upon the scientist who intends to go prudently 
from the known to the unknown, but it covers all the known facts and 
is strengthened every day by new facts, including many spontaneous 
phenomena which were declared irreducible to a merely naturalistic 
explanation. This argument I declared in my book and I am ready to 
support and defend it against true psychologists, not against uncritical 
or poorly-informed persons who meddle too often with our controversies. 


cal * * * * 


Whatever may be one’s final opinion about the nature of personality 
one ought to acknowledge (what F. W. H. Meyers was one of the first 
to point out), that personality is able to divide itself transiently, or 
rather that groups of psychological phenomena may be cut off to give 
birth to new personalities occupying successively or simultaneously the 
field of consciousness. Under the influence of Babinski’s opinion about 
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hysteria, some psychiatrists of to-day deny the existence of the uncon- 
scious and consider change of personality a simulation. But most 
psychologists and physicians follow the opinion of Pierre Janet and 
Binet, whose eminent experimental work proves beyond doubt the 
reality of the phenomena of psychological dissociation. Such phe- 
nomena are observed in somnambulism, hypnotism, hysteria and trance, 
and they differ in intensity and duration according to the case. These 
phenomena vary from severe and often hopeless disturbances to light 
symptoms which appear frequently in sound persons. I have never 
understood why psychics are shocked at being compared to hysterical 
subjects, when hysteria is but the exaggeration of psychological pro- 
cesses that occur in healthy and sometimes superior people. For 
instance, in ordinary distraction, there is a beginning of dissociation of 
consciousness. 

At the other end of the scale, we find those cases of alternating 
personalities which Dr. Azam seems to have been the first to point out 
in modern times (cf. the case of Félida), and which were observed more 
particularly by Dufay, Bourru, Burot and many others. 

American psychologists have contributed a rich share to the study 
and literature of this subject ; we mention particularly three well-known 
cases of multiple personality: the Beauchamp case (Dr. Morton 
Prince), the Heinrich Meyer case, and the Doris Fischer case (W. F. 
Prince). The latter is of the same pathological type as the others. 
But Dr. Prince’s indulgence in seeing in it a spiritistic interference con- 
firms thoroughly our thesis of the full likeness of all phenomena of 
prosopopesis in spite of their different appearances. To mix up spirits 
with hystero-somnambulic diseases is to acknowledge implicitly the 
unity of prosopopesis, 

Whether the phenomena be spontaneous, as in the above cases, or 
provoked, as in hypnotic suggestion, or half spontaneous, half pro- 
voked, as in spiritistic experiments, we have always to do with the same 
psychological fact. Morton Prince proved that the natural somnam- 
bulic personalities could be transformed and even suppressed by 
hypnotism. Vice versa, in these patients, hypnotic suggestion creates 
new personalities which are as sustained as spontaneous ones, and 
which by their reacting upon the latter show their identical nature. 
If we consider now the personalities produced in subjects in a state of 
hypnosis, it is possible to recognize in them both consistency and per- 
manence. We know that one is unable to distinguish the trance of 
psychics from a state of somnambulism or hypnosis, and apart from 
the temporary personalities who appear during sittings, there are con- 
tinuous and evidently fictitious personalities, called “ guides” or 
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* controls,” 


which even the most credulous sitters must acknowledge as 
creations of the subconscious. 

In all these forms of prosopopesis, the personalities are not quite 
independent ; they are in communication together, and Mrs. Sidgwick 
perfectly demonstrated in her study of Mrs. Piper that they had some- 
times memory and characteristics in common. In short, whatever may 
be the physiological state, morbid or normal, with which they are asso- 
ciated, the personalities show discrepancies of degree and not of nature, 
from the point of view of coherency, duration, complexity, ease of aris- 
ing and withdrawing. And this unity of the phenomena characterizes 
the function we were led to point out, the psychological splitting-up of 
an individual. 

* - + * * 

In pathological cases, the groups of phenomena which tend to de- 
tach themselves from general consciousness are usually strong affective 
and often repressed complexes. They are not true personalities. Per- 
sonality begins only with the consciousness of an ego quite different 
from strange egos. Lastly, if we give the “ personality ” a name or 
if it gives itself a name, then prosopopesis is perfect. In a case 
observed by Pitres, a woman, Marguerite, after being put into a state 
of somnambulism, spoke of herself by using the third person: ‘ Who 
are you?” was asked. “I don’t know!” answered she; “I am a friend 
of Marguerite’s and I love her dearly.” This phenomenon was the 
same with a patient of Pierre Janet’s, Lucie, in whom a new personality 
had been produced by distraction. While she talked with another 
person, Janet slipped a pencil into her fingers and asked her in a low 
tone questions which were answered in writing, “ Do you hear me?” 
* No.” “ But to answer you must hear!” “ Yes.” ‘ Then how do you 
manage it?” “TI don’t know.” ‘There must be somebody to hear 
me?” Yes.” “ Who?” .“ Another than Lucie.” ‘ Another person? 
Do you wish us to give her a name?” “No.” “ Yes, it will be more 
convenient!” ‘ Well, Adrienne.” ‘ Now, Adrienne, do you hear me?” 
“ Yes.” 

Thus, when a group of phenomena is already cut off from primary 
consciousness, it is possible, by mere suggestion, to make of it a real 
personality. Inversely, suggestion can produce this splitting in psy- 
chological life and create transient personalities which exist only by 
its influence, and which may be consolidated by repetition. Richet 
described in 1882, under the name of “ objectivation des types,” such 
experiences of prosopopesis, in which the subjects adopted, at the 
hypnotizer’s will, the language and gestures of an old general, an 
actress, an archbishop, and so forth. The change of personality ex- 
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tended even to the handwriting. Of course, these types did not corre- 
snond to deep affective complexes in the subject; they had not the 
consistency of Miss Beauchamp’s personalities. But like the play of 
great actors on the stage, they represented none the less real psycho- 
logical changes in the individual, all of whose recollections and ten- 
dencies foreign to the prescribed type were forced back out of the field 
of somnambulic consciousness. 

The phenomena of “ possession ” as manifested in the Middle Ages 
enable us also to understand the mechanism of prosopopesis. As they 
were spontaneous and produced chiefly in subjects bearing all the stig- 
mata of hysteria, they can be connected with modern cases of the 
Beauchamp type. The personality of a devil corresponded with strong 
affective complexes due to the want of carnal enjoyment because of the 
rigor of church interdictions. In addition to the hysterically possessed, 
there were those possessed through imitation and suggestion. It was 
this contagion of “ possession” which gave rise to the epidemics of 
spirit-possession observed in nunneries. It was difficult to distinguish 
between the two sorts of possession, for in such an emotional environ- 
ment, suggestion produced true divisions of personality. The exorcists 
who believed in real possession maintained and strengthened such 
divisions in exactly the same manner as the spiritists of today maintain 
and strengthen by creed and conversation the personalities purporting 
to be incarnate in a medium. 

In an admirable analysis, the Swiss psychologist Théodore Flournoy 
showed (in Des Indes a la planéte Mars) the influence of division of 
personality upon spiritoid phenomena. He disentangled the complexes 
affecting the somnambulic subject, Héléne Smith—romantic person- 
alities by whom she claimed to be invaded—Joseph Balsamo, Princess 
Simandini, Queen Marie Antoinette. Her re-creation of historical 
characters was not veridical, for many anachronisms and errors were 
evident. The characterizations depended plainly upon her recollection 
of historical novels, and Flournoy declares with reason that there are 
in psychical literature many better instances of incarnation. We now 
come to this type of phenomena. 


* 





* 





* * * 








In spontaneous phenomena, quite as in provoked ones, and even 
in phenomena of autosuggestion, we find cases in which prosopopesis 
functions alone with the addition of supernormal elements. When such 
elements do intervene, that is, when the metagnomic function is op- 
erating, reproductions of personalities can be of a striking reality and 
strength of persuasion. An actor who is to play the character of 
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Napoleon in a historic drama, will imitate the great man more or less 
perfectly, according to his talent and the conception he has formed 
of the emperor, both from the drama itself and from his recollections 
of history. But let us suppose that he resolves to study the private 
life of Napoleon, to copy his features, gestures, writing; in short, to 
“put himself in the skin ” (as we say in French) of the emperor. His 
audience in this case can more easily fancy that Napoleon himself is 
living again. Mediums manage personation much as actors do, but 
their information is not due to study, nor does it come through the 
senses ; it is instantaneous, and proceeds from this mysterious gift of 
clairvoyance, the study of which I believe to be a thousand times 
more interesting, from the point of view of psychology, than any dreams 
of the hereafter. Set a good clairvoyant like Pascal Forthuny (of 
whom I wrote last month in this Journal), before an unknown person, 
and soon an inter-mental connection will be established between them. 
The sitter puts into the hands of the clairvoyant a skein of psychic 
threads radiating in all directions around himself and constituting his 
psychic environment, apart from all laws of time and space. If we 
confine the clairvoyant’s attention to one person, he is able, owing to 
the intermittent current of information that flows into his subconscious, 
to draw a picture of the characteristics of this person and to reveal 
circumstances of his life, without ceasing to speak of him as of a 
stranger. But if instead of an ordinary clairvoyant, we have a medium 
nurtured in the spiritistic creed, trained to embody the dead, he will 
immediately change his own personality and express himself as would 
the man whom supernormal] information enables him to re-create. 
After having read the beautiful report of William James upon 
Mrs. Piper, I spent much time in studying the messages of mediums. 
I maintain that a true psychologist cannot do other than deem them 
evidences of prosopopesis. In Mrs. Piper’s case, it is quite obvious. 
She embodies personalities that are evidently fictitious, such as Phinuit, 
alleged to be a French physician, who seemed to know neither French 
nor medicine. In the same way we must recognize her Imperator Band 
as borrowed bodily from Stainton Moses’ works. She embodied also 
heroes of dramas and authors of books to which her attention was 
drawn. The upholders of the thesis of real incarnation usually pass 
over in silence these fictitious creations ; but they stress the well identi- 
fied personalities such as George Pelham or Hodgson. Between Phinuit 
and Pelham there is only one difference: in the bulk of characterizing 
circumstances acquired by the medium supernormally, and susceptible to 
acquisition in exactly the same manner by a non-spiritistic clairvoyant. 
From a merely metagnomic point of view, Mrs. Piper presents the 
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same characteristics as other clairvoyants. Her information comes by 
scraps, is quite as deficient, and sometimes erroneous. In short, sup- 
press the function of prosopopesis in Mrs. Piper, and there remains a 
clairvoyant, of a high quality of course, but of a nature exactly similar 
to subjects not psychologically split off. It ought not to be so if the 
theory of real possession were true. There should be a capital differ- 
ence between the deceased who tells of his own life through a medium, 
and the psychic who abstracts his information with difficulty from 
living spirits or transcendental sources. 

Let us point out that such impartial criticism leaves barely stand- 
ing the thesis of survival. We only assert that the analysis of messages 
from the dead prevents absolutely our believing their alleged origin. 
We are aware that this conclusion was formed by Mrs. Sidgwick, after 
having studied Mrs. Piper’s communications. Relying upon mere psy- 
chological considerations, such as associations of ideas, of memory, 
peculiarities of language, and so on, the eminent ex-president of the 
British S. P. R. concluded that it is “the hypnotic self, or some 
element of it, which successively personates a number of different 
characters: Phinuit, G. P., Stainton Moses, Rector, George Eliot, etc.” 
This personation is what we call prosopopesis. In Mrs. Piper’s case 
it is due to autosuggestion. ‘To sum up very briefly my own con- 
clusion about Mrs. Piper’s trance,” says Mrs. Sidgwick, “I think it 
is probably a state of self-induced hypnosis in which her hypnotic self 
personates different characters either consciously and deliberately or 
unconsciously and believing herself to be the person she represents, and 
sometimes probably in a state of consciousness intermediate between 
the two.” We agree wholly with this view which proceeds directly from 
experience (but not with the author’s opinion concerning a telepathic 
connection with the dead). 

We could illustrate this demonstration with a number of instances 
which would give evidence of the identity of trance and hypnotic sleep, 
having it clearly understood that these abnormal sleeps are able to 
assume an infinity of different shapes; such instances would prove be- 
sides that the trance-personalities are characters, created and played 
more or less perfectly by the medium. We will confine ourselves to 
quoting a recent and striking case, that of the communications given 
through Mrs. Blanche Cooper to Mr. S. G. Soal, master of sciences 
at the University of London, and related in the Proceedings of the S. 
P. R., December, 1925. These communications are extremely interest- 
ing, because they enable one to analyze very clearly the process of 
the spiritistic incarnation. They are like the prism that, set before 
a pencil of white light, decomposes it into its colored elements. Here the 
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elements are those of which we have been speaking from the beginning 
of this paper: prosopopesis and metagnomy. 

We have dealt with the incarnation of a fictitious deceased char- 
acter, and have mentioned that Mrs. Piper committed such an error. 
In Mrs. Cooper’s case, we see her starting from some nearly true cir- 
cumstances, got by clairvoyance (chiefly the name Ferguson and his 
relation to the sitter), to make little by little a novel, the elements of 
which were mentally transmitted to her exclusively by the sitter. All 
the circumstances were false, but Mr. Soal made them active in his 
subconscious, for he knew that ideas colored with an emotional tone 
have the best chance to be got by the psychic. “In my own case, 
I actually came half to believe the things I had supposed about John 
Ferguson, and had a sort of desperate hope that they might turn out 
to be facts after all. At the same time, the logical, reasoning part 
of my mind told me that my arguments were childish and absurd. I 
was able to establish beyond reasonable doubt that John Ferguson was 
a pure fiction—a personality built around certain scenes and events 
connected with my own thoughts and environment.” 

This beautiful experiment succeeded and it does not allow any diver- 
gent explanation. Mr. Soal made it again with as much evidence, in 
another way with the same medium. I refer now to the Gordon Davis 
case, in which Mrs. Cooper embodies as though he were dead a man 
who was living and in good health, but whom the sitter believed to have 
been killed during the war. Flournoy reported a similar case, that 
of Mrs, Z. 

Those two typical examples, if they are not evidence against spiri- 
tual survival, furnish crucial testimony against the claims of classical 
spiritism, which believes in the possibility of expulsion of a spirit from 
the body by another bodiless spirit. Prosopopesis, an abnormal func- 
tion, the nature of which tallies with the data of contemporary psy- 
chology, leads us to a higher truth that does not disagree either with 
present day science or with the teachings of religions and spiritual 


philosophies. 





THE SLATE-WRITING MEDIUMSHIP 
OF MRS. PRUDEN—I 


REPORTS AND COMMENTS BY SEVERAL INVESTIGATORS 
WHO HAVE SAT WITH THIS COMPARATIVELY 
INACCESSIBLE “ PSYCHIC ” 


REPORT BY HARRY PRICE 
Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


If some students of psychic phenomena imagine that the particular 
phase known as “ slate-writing” is now no longer fashionable, or 
convincing to the casual investigator, I can assure them that such is 
not the case. We in England seem to have a hazy notion that psychic 
slate-writing died out with that past master, Henry Slade—forgetting 
that in America there are a number of mediums who specialize in this 
particular form of psychic activity. Prominent among these is Mrs. 


Laura A. Pruden, of Price Hill, Cincinnati. 

Mr. Roy Holmyard, also of Cincinnati, and an Annual Fellow, 
of the American Society for Psychical Research, has known Mrs. 
Pruden for many years and is so impressed with the evidential charac- 
ter of her work that he persuaded her to accompany him on one of his 
numerous trips to England, in order that she might exhibit her powers 
to a few of the leading psychists in the “ Old Country.” Mrs. Pruden, 
who was accompanied by her daughter-in-law, stayed five weeks in 
England, and gave about a dozen séances to various people, among 
others Sir Arthur and Lady Conan Doyle, Lord Dewar, Mr. Hannen 
Swaffer, Mr. and Mrs. Hewat McKenzie, etc., etc. 

Mr. Holmyard kindly arranged a special sitting with Mrs. 
Pruden for Mr. David Gow (editor of Light), and myself, the séance 
being held at the Coburg Hotel, Bayswater (where the medium was 
residing), at 3 p. Mm. on Friday, August 7th, 1925. 

Mrs. Laura Pruden is an elderly woman, tall, active, with a kindly 
face, and hair nearly white. She is a good talker, alert, intelligent, 
and as a little like the popular conception of a medium as chalk is to 
cheese. She told me she was the widow of a judge who died twenty-five 
years ago, and has practised her particular phase of mediumship for 
over fifty years. Mrs. Pruden does not go into trance, and there is 
not the slightest trace of abnormality either before, during, or after 
a sitting. 
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Mr. Gow, Mr. Holmyard, and all arrived at the Coburg Hotel 
just before three o’clock, and we were shown up to the medium’s 
apartment on the fifth floor. The room occupied by Mrs. Pruden was 
a typical hotel “ sitting-room,” simply furnished, overlooking Ken- 
sington Gardens. The table used for the sitting was a folding one, sold 
for card-playing, with a green baize top. It had “ X” legs and was 
about three feet square. It had been purchased by Mr. Holmyard 
specially for the sittings, as a suitable table was not procurable in the 
hotel. Mrs. Pruden informed me that in her home she used an ordinary 
table with four “ straight-down ” legs, and at her remark I wondered 
why a similar table was not purchased for the London sittings. 

After the introductions were over, Mrs. Pruden set to work to 
prepare the table, which already had a light cloth over it. Over this 
cloth was placed a cover which looked like a sheet and over the whole 
was placed a thick Witney blanket, doubled, the edges of which reached 
the floor on three sides, coming down with several inches to spare at 
the side of the table nearest the sitters. On the fourth side, occupied 
eventually by the medium, the blanket reached half way down to 
the floor. 

When the medium had arranged her table coverings to her satis- 
faction (i. e., when she had converted the table into a dark cabinet, 
the only opening to which was towards Mrs. Pruden,) she fetched 
two pairs of slates, each pair being hinged lengthwise by means of 
cloth hinges. The slates were of the common American variety, with 
red padded edges, and had been brought over by the medium. I 
examined the slates, table, coverings, etc., but all were quite normal. 

We were now asked to take our seats at the allotted places, as 
illustrated in the diagram given. 

The medium seated herelf at the side of the table farthest from 
the sitters, with her back to the window. She sat in an ordinary arm 
chair, but in her home she always uses an armless rocking-chair— 
so she informed us. I was asked to sit as indicated in the diagram; 
Mr. Gow took a seat on the sofa just behind and to the right of me; 
Mr. Holmyard occupied a chair to the right of Mr. Gow. Mr. Holm- 
yard now sharpened a small point of ordinary soft slate-pencil (about 
34 of an inch long), and handed it to us to examine. The idea is that 
if a newly sharpened pencil shows facets on its point after a message 
has been received, it is evidence of abnormality. But that is rather 
unconvincing, of course, as the same pencil would show the same facets 
if the medium had used it in a normal manner. 

The medium now took a damp towel, cleaned the inner surfaces of 
a pair of slates, inserted the small piece of pencil (which I had secretly 
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marked) between the slates, which she closed and held under the table. 
From where I sat (and this applies to the other sitters) her arms, 
legs, and feet were entirely invisible to me, as they were screened from 
our gaze by the table coverings. We were asked not to touch the 


WINDOW 


























SeaTING ARRANGEMENTS, ETC., FoR Mr. Price’s Srrrinc WitH Mrs. Prupen 


If the attempt were to be made to present the phenomena through fraud, it is 
the united opinion of Mr. Price, the McKenzies and the Rev. Drayton Thomas that 
the light from the window behind the medium’s chair would be of great utility 
in reading the questions from under the table. 


table or coverings, and not to let any light in the dark cabinet formed 
by the hangings. 

Mrs. Pruden held the slates under the table for forty-five minutes 
before a manifestation occurred. At 3:45, she informed us that power 
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was being built up under the table and that “ Wilbur Thompson,” her 
principal “ control,” was with us. At 3:55, she told us that she could 
see clairvoyantly a little child coming towards me, and asked me if I 
had a little girl in the spirit world. I told her I had never had a child. 
Her remark to me may have been prompted by the fact that I was wear- 
ing a black tie and a dark suit—my usual custom. During the time 
the power was building up we all laughed and chatted and exchanged 
many a bon mot and amusing story. We were so occupied in conver- 
sation during this very sociable sitting that “ Wilbur ” (through Mrs. 
Pruden) once admonished us to remember what we had assembled for. 

At four o’clock Mrs. Pruden asked us if we heard the slates (which 
she was still holding under the table) being written upon. There was 
no mistake about the sounds, but in my judgment they appeared as a 
series of rather loud taps and scrapes. They really did not, in my 
opinion, sound like writing—certainly not like the noise one would make 
with a piece of fairly soft (or even hard) slate-pencil. Anyway, the 
noises continued for some few minutes and presently the medium with- 
drew the slates from under the table, opened them, and disclosed the 
following message, written in an awkward scrawly hand: 


Gentlemen, 


I am so happy to be of service to you, and to give you that which 
may be of good to you in the advance of the truth. Your loved ones 
will endeavour to give you messages. 


W. T. 


The lines were fairly evenly spaced, but there was a peculiarity. 
which was noticeable in every message. All the messages occupied the 
interior surfaces of both slates, but instead of reading the message 
straight down (as you or I would have written it), one had to read 


the lower slate first, continuing the story on the upper of the hinged 
slates. 


During the time we were deciphering and reading this first message, 
Mrs. Pruden was cleaning the other pair of slates. We examined the 
small piece of marked slate-pencil (which certainly had been used), 
and this she put between the second pair of slates, after which she 
held them under the table as with the first pair. 

I was now asked to write a message on a piece of paper (tearing 
a leaf from my note book for the purpose), which I did. Although I am 
certain that Mrs. Pruden could not have seen the writing, she could 
have seen the motion of the pencil, and from that (with considerable 
practice, but she admitted fifty years of mediumship) could have 
deciphered what I was writing. I want to be scrupulously fair to Mrs. 
Pruden, and I do not suggest that she read my message by means of 
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the pencil movements. But I also want to be fair to my readers, and 
tell them the possibilities of the situation. 

I wrote the following message: “ What will happen to Mollie?” 
on a piece of paper, folding it four times, and was then directed by 
the medium to lift up my side of the blanket, and put my note within 
the “cabinet.” This I did, placing the paper on the floor under about 
the centre of the table. From my query it was apparent that “Mollie ” 
was a living person: we were not directed to confine ourselves to any 
specific type of question. 

At 4:10 we again heard the familiar taps under the table, and 
shortly afterwards the medium brought out the slates upon which was 
written, in the same manner as described above, the following: 


My dear New Friend, 


I have taken up the power in order to give you all that I might 
come across. It is very indefinite at the present time to say, good 
friend, what may happen to Mollie; but, as I can see, all seems very 
favourable. 


W. T. 


The punctation of the messages is the work of the present writer. 
There is one important point I must mention. At this period of the 
sitting the medium did not know (although she had been introduced) 
which of us was Mr. Gow and which was myself, because immediately 
afterwards she asked me if I were Mr. Gow. The reader will find that 
the later messages were more familiar in their phrasing. This point 
may be a coincidence, but as this is a purely impartial report (com- 
pleted the same evening), I must mention it. The message itself is 
quite ambiguous, and reminded me of the answer one gets after insert- 
ing a coin in a fortune-telling slot machine—except for the fact that it 
was apparent that my message had been read. I removed my note 
(which appeared to be in the same spot where I had placed it) from 
under the table, and Mr. Gow was asked to write one. 

I am not certain of the exact message Mr. Gow put under the table, 
but it was to the effect that he wanted some advice, and he used the 
word “ direction.” After the usual short period of waiting, and the 
sound of the “ writing,” Mr. Gow received the following: 


My dear Mr G., 
You did not come here today for a special direction, but in order 

to get into the very merits of your affairs, it is better for you to 

sit in order for-your loved ones who are familiar with your affairs 

to give you what you want. 

Wilbur Thompson. 
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This answer proved that the question had been read, but, in my 
opinion, it was very ambiguous and conveyed little. 

During the period we were waiting for Mr. Gow’s answer, I was 
preparing my next question. I used a similar paper to the first one, 
but having folded it four times, I sealed the edges with a small piece 
of gummed stamp edging. I did this quite openly although the medium 
afterwards informed me that she did not notice me do it, and I believe 
her. But this time I was careful not to let the movements of my hand 
or pencil give any clue to the medium as to what I was writing. The 
question I asked was: “ What will the Belgian do?” This question 
had a direct bearing on the “ Mollie ” question; the “ Belgian ” was 
also very much alive. I then placed my sealed note under the table, on 
the floor, in the center of the “cabinet.” This time we heard no 
“writing ” for a considerable period, and Mrs. Pruden remarked that 
“Wilbur” was very slow that afternoon. However, at 5:05, Mrs. 
Pruden withdrew the pair of slates, and they contained the following 
message: 


My dear Mr P. 


I would like to answer your message just as it is, but the forces 
are not so strongly established to warrant me at the present time: 
so if important, please unseal it, and I will do the best I can. 

W. T. 


I was disappointed that “ Wilbur ” could not read the sealed mes- 
sage about the Belgian. It was only a tiny piece of stamp-paper, and 
I should not have minded if the seal had been broken, as I should then 
have been in possession of one important fact, viz: that a physical 
force, measurable by means of proper instruments, was employed by 
whatever entity was operating under the table. But I was made 
acquainted with another fact, and that is that the power responsible 
for answering our enquiries could not read a question protected by 
one quarter of an inch of gummed paper. 

After the failure recorded above, I was asked to write a message 
on a piece of paper and put it, with a wooden pencil, into the “ cabinet,” 
and perhaps “ Wilbur ” would favor us with a specimen of “precip 
tated ” writing. I did as directed, but after waiting some time nothing 
happened, so I withdrew my note. 

As I was still anxious as to what the “ Belgian ” was going to do, 
I broke the seal of my note and again placed it within the “ cabinet,” 
but instead of putting it in the center of the space enclosed by the 
coverings, I placed my question just within the “ cabinet ” against the 
interior surface of the blanket. The reader will realize that the entire 
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width of the table was now between the medium and my note, which 
was still inside the cabinet, of course. 

Again things were very slow, and Mrs. Pruden remarked that 
“Wilbur” was not doing anything like his best. We waited and 
joked and chatted for some time, and at last we heard the familiar 
“writing.” Soon after, the medium withdrew the slates, and to my 


surprise and disappointment we were favored with the following mes- 
sage: 


My dear Mr Holmyard, 
We never meet here in happy communion without some good 
being accomplished, and Anthiales never misses an opportunity to 
give out the best for Dora’s sake. He reports her getting along all 
right. W. T. 





Not a word about my “ Belgian ” or what he is going to do, and 
not a word of regret for “ Wilbur’s ” inability to read my message. I 
was considerably disappointed. But I was put in possession of another 
fact, viz; that though “ Wilbur” can read my message when placed 
under the center of the table, he cannot do so if the paper is placed 
under the extreme edge of the table, in the “ cabinet,” on the side 
farthest from the medium. The medium made no comment about the 
sudden “ switch ” to Mr. Holmyard’s affairs. I must add that “ Anthi- 
ales” is the name of the “ control” of Mr. Holmyard, who is rather 
mediumistic ; and “ Dora ” is Mr. Holmyard’s daughter, who was then 
seriously ill. The medium knew the name of Mr. Holmyard’s “ control,” 
and she was also aware of the fact that his daughter was ill. 

Mr. Gow then tried a last question. He wrote: “ What have you 
to say, E. D. R.?” The initials stand for those of his old “ chief,” 
Mr. Dawson Rogers, the original editor of Light, who had been a very 
dear friend and counsellor in the earth life. Mr. Gow’s question was 
really a mental one, as it referred to a pressing personal problem, 
which he knew Dawson Rogers would assist to elucidate if he were 


able. After the usual period of incubation, the following message was 
found written on the slates: 


All I can say is that this lull in activities will take a spurt and big 
things are bound to be realized, when the most will be accomplished. 
Yours ever, R. 


Mr. Gow considers this answer highly evidential, and I am rather 
inclined to agree with him. I knew quite well what his somewhat cryptic 
message stood for, and certainly the above answer would fit it in various 
ways. Mr. Gow informs me that “ Yours ever, R.” is also very 
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typical of his friend’s way of concluding a letter. He even thinks the 
writing on the slates bore some jresemblance to that of his chief’s, but 
I am not in a position to confirm this. 

We now closed the sitting by standing up, each at a side of the 
table, on the top of which we rested our hands. Mrs. Pruden then 
thanked “ Wilbur ” for his presence that afternoon, and asked him how 
many “friends” had been helping him, and nine distinct raps gave us the 
required number. Various other questions were put, and we thanked 
everyone concerned for a pleasant afternoon. I did not attach too 
much importance to the raps because four of us were leaning on a light 
and somewhat rickety table which creaked at the slightest touch. But 
there was no mistaking the raps, which gave an intelligent “ yes ” or 
“no” to our queries and even attempted to tap out the song “ The 
Girl I left Behind Me!” 

Under the conditions obtaining at the séance (which terminated 
at 5:35), recorded above, it would be unfair to pass an opinion as to 
the abnormality or otherwise of the phenomena we witnessed. I should 
want at least another sitting under my own conditions (which might 
be the wrong ones for the production of phenomena) before I would 
pronounce one way or the other. Apart from any evidential value 
of the messages, nothing occurred that afternoon which could not 
have been accomplished by the medium, had she so minded. I will not 
suggest any methods of deception used by dishonest slate-writers 
—their name is legion. The medium, whom I watched closely, did not 
make one suspicious move that was visible to me where I sat—but I 
have already informed the reader that her hands, legs and feet were 
invisible practically all the time. Mrs. Pruden has really a charming 
personality, and I am sure we all enjoyed a very interesting and jolly 
afternoon. 


[T’o be continued | 





THE EARLY DAYS OF THE WILLY 
SCHNEIDER MEDIUMSHIP 


PERSONAL CONTACTS WITH THE PHENOMENA, AND 
SOME GENERALIZATIONS SUGGESTED 
THEREBY 


BY F. KOGELNIK! 


Foreign Correspondent (in Braunau), National Laboratory of Psychical Research 


During the early Spring of 1919 I was informed that spiritistic 
séances were being regularly held in Braunau, and that the Schneider 
family, then quite unknown to me, were the center of these demon- 
strations. I had at the time heard very little of spiritualism, my time 
having been given wholly to the naval service; and what little I had 
heard was not such as to give me high opinion of spiritism or of its 
believers. I looked upon them as a type of incarnated credulity, not 
yet fructified by the progress of modern science. I was repeatedly 
urged to visit the Schneider circle, but hesitated to step down into what 
appeared to me to be the lowland of superstition and ignorance. The 
unaccustomed loneliness of this small country village, however, coupled 
with the urgings of my friends, finally broke my resistance; and a day 
was fixed for me to sit with the Schneiders. This day I must now 
recognize, after the lapse of years, as a very remarkable one, as the 
very turning point of my life. For of what account are the material 
ups and downs of life, the mere external fluctuations, when compared 
with the internal revolutions that turn upside down the mind of man? 

At eight o’clock on the appointed day, then, I entered with my 
friends the small dwelling of the Schneiders. As to my own state of 
mind, it would be saying too much even to classify me as a skeptic. 
I was a complete unbeliever; it was with a feeling of disgust that I 
entered the room. The old house, the narrow staircase, the small old- 
fashioned room—all these were to me reminiscent of the Middle Ages ; 
so, too, was mental state of the residents, who it seemed really believed 
in ghost-stories and witches. Only through acknowledgment of Herr 
Schneider’s hospitality did I hide what I felt and thought. 


— 


' Kapitan Kogelnik was, during the World War and for some years prior thereto, 
commandant of an Austrian warship. Following the armistice, and with the aban- 
donment by the Austrian Government of its naval pensions, he was retired to 
Braunau as Collector of Customs. He has been a resident of this village ever since 
the onset of Willy’s mediumship. 
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The situation was the most simple one imaginable, as the sketch 
shows. A plainly furnished room; an ordinary small table covered 
with a white table-cloth hanging down to the floor; a sofa and several 
stools. The room was illuminated by two electric lamps, one above the 
table, the other in the corner to the right of the door. There were 
present Herr and Frau Schneider; my friends Herr von Bujukli 
(a Russian officer, who had come to Braunau as a prisoner of war) and 
his wife, Herr Professor Preissler and his wife; and my wife and myself. 
Willy Schneider was a healthy boy of fourteen, and no one of the 
family spoke of him as a medium. Willy himself knew nothing of 
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Figure 1. 


mediums or of mediumistic powers, and was not conscious of being 
himself the origin of the strange manifestations that occurred in his 
home. I should like to add in this place that, especially at that time 
when Willy was still unconscious of his power, we had the most brilliant 
phenomena; so that not even the slightest attempt was made by him 
to support the supernormal phenomena through normal means. He 
never fell into trance; he himself watched the manifestations with as 
much interest as any other person present. Rudi was then a feeble 
boy of eight, and he soon withdrew, glad to be rid of us. 

Herr Schneider invited us to be seated around the table (vide 
sketch). Willy took his place on the short side of the sofa (a) ; he 
was a little fellow, and in sitting on the sofa his feet did not reach 
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the floor, The psychograph (a sort of ouija-board), a small wooden 
board with three legs, was put on the table. Willy, suspended between 
Heaven and earth, his shod feet free and most uncomfortable in mid- 
air, supported his head with his right hand and placed his left lightly 
on the psychograph. Herr Schneider put out the light above the table, 
so that the room remained lit only by the one lamp in the corner 
opposite the door. This lamp was wrapped with a single sheet of white 
paper, and spread a dim twilight, strong enough to recognize distinctly 
every person in the room. 

Herr Schneider now said: “ Olga, if you are here, go lift up the 
table-cloth at the front of the table.” I confess I was greatly amused 
at this demand. I was seated near Willy, and saw both his hands and 
both his feet dangling in the air; I saw him in his entirety, quite unable 
to make the slightest movement without my instant perception. No 
person under the sofa (though I cannot guarantee whether there were 
perhaps some mice!), nobody under the table, nobody in that part of 
the room, which in fact was blockaded by my friends. Thus protected 
by all possible precaution, I calmly and confidently waited for nothing 
to happen. I was wrong, for the psychograph on the table began to 
circle, very slowly at first, then faster and faster. ‘“ Nothing wonderful 
there,” I thought; “ the boy’s hand is on it.” Finally, after attaining 
whirlwind speed, the board suddenly stopped. 

Herr Schneider asked again: “ Olga, are you here?” One leg of 
the psychograph was lifted two or three inches, then a sharp knock 
was dealt with it on the table. This was obviously taken as an affirm- 
ative answer by the “ credulous ” Schneider, for he continued: ‘“ Now, 
since you are here, go lift up the tablecloth.” The psychograph re- 
mained motionless, and the full interest of all present was concentrated 
upon the front side (f) of the table, where the white cloth hung smoothly 
down to the floor. But this subject of general interest had no attrac- 
tion for me; so I watched the little magician Willy all. the closer, with 
great curiosity as to what he was to begin. But he began nothing. His 
right hand supported his head, his left hand rested on the psychograph, 
his shod feet dangled; and he himself kept his eyes on the front of the 
table, obviously anxious to see what might happen there. What would 
happen? Nobody was under the table—nevertheless, the cloth was 
suddenly gathered up, and slowly raised to the half-height of the table; 
then it fell again. Once more it was gathered up, and I saw neither a 
hand nor a foot nor anything else. I saw, with protruding eyes, only 
this one simple fact ; and I had no explanation for it. 

I was not at all excited—neither afraid nor delighted; my senses 
were too dull to react normally to what had occurred supernormally. 
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So I quite calmly stretched out my hand toward the table-cloth, where- 
upon Herr Schneider said: “ Olga, will you shake hands with Kapitan 
Kogelnik?” Soon thereafter the cloth was again gathered up, and 
now I saw a very small hand, which touched and caressed mine. It was 
a light and hurried touch, and easily audible to all present. The first 
touch of this soft little hand was met by a sudden shudder of my body, 
and I think I reeled back a bit in this first moment. I invited “ Olga” 
to shake hands once more, and was now intent to grasp this mysterious 
little member. But my cunning attempt failed completely. “ Olga” 
very confidently placed her hand in mine; I quickly and firmly grasped 
it, and was just about to draw out from under the table what I thought 
must be there—when I found my closed fist empty, and a heavy blow 
was dealt against it. This unexpected result of my attempted exposure 
shocked me, and I think the medium unconsciously was shocked, too; 
for there were no more phenomena. 

This, my first séance, was followed by hundreds of others, with 
various mediums. After my first experience, I was absolutely convinced 
of the genuineness of the phenomena, and indeed I had no reason to 
think of fraud or anything of the sort. Yet my conviction lasted only 
a few days. It was too extraordinary, what I had seen; my common 
sense struggled against acknowledging anything for which I so wholly 
lacked an explanation. 

Explanation! My thoughts were not so far-reaching, nor was I 
so ambitious, as to overlook my want of practical experience, to go 
searching for an explanation after one single sitting. ‘ Was it really 
true, what I had seen that evening, or had I been mystified in some 
way?” This was the question which entirely occupied me, and which I 
urgently wished to clear up. It was made very easy for me, for I had 
the medium right at hand, and I was welcome whenever I went to 
Schneider’s. It was a magnificent time, that spring of 1919. The 
Schneider family and the few friends who visited them regularly were 
simple-minded people, who thought of nothing else than that a spirit 
called “ Olga” was visiting them for some unknown reason, and had 
proved to be their very good friend. Willy himself was among her 
admirers, and observed her various manifestations with as much interest 
as did anybody else. No one knew anything of “ mediums,” still less 
of “ fraudulent mediums ”; and Willy would not have ventured even to 
move one finger to interfere in the spirit’s work. At this time and in 
the eyes of these people, the séances were nothing other than a familiar 
channel of intercourse between them and the spiritual world; and the 
phenomena were splendid. 

A zither was put on the floor, close to the table-cloth, and out from 
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under the table there came a small hand with four fingers, stroking the 
strings and trying to play. This hand was well visible, looked like 
that of a baby, and was very well developed in every detail as far as 
the wrist, above which it passed off into a thin, faintly glimmering ray, 
which disappeared behind the table-cloth. “ Olga” would quite will- 
ingly shake hands with all those present and was obviously proud to 
manifest her physical strength. A large brush was put before the 
table-cloth; the hand grasped it, and began energetically to brush the 
floor in front of and behind the cloth. “Olga” very much liked to 
knot pocket handkerchiefs, which were held for this purpose in front 
of the table-cloth, grasped by her hand, drawn behind the cloth, and 
after a few seconds thrown out again knotted. It seemed that two 
hands must have been at work, but the second one we never saw. 

“ Olga ” uttered her wishes through Willy who, as already described, 
always sat on the sofa in the same attitude, with his left hand on the 
psychograph, on one of whose legs a pencil was fastened. Thus he 
was able to write, and from time to time did so involuntarily, his hand 
being led without his volition, by “Olga’s” will as the sitters all believed. 
Once during a séance, one of Herr Schneider’s friend’s said that she was 
in a dilemma how to trim her bonnet. She had scarcely finished report- 
ing her worry, when “ Olga ” asked for the bonnet, ribbons, needle, and 
the other necessities of millinery. In fulfillment of “ Olga’s ” wishes 
these articles were soon before the table-cloth, and her hand drew them 
into her “ cabinet.” A few minutes later a very tastefully trimmed 
bonnet was returned to the surprised possessor, who had no hesitation 
in wearing it! 

Sometimes it happened that the psychograph flew away from under 
Willy’s hand, landing upon the head of one of the sitters. It was taken 
as proof of “ Olga’s ” good-will to be distinguished in this way; and it 
seemed to make no difference whether the chosen favorite was near by 
or at a distance of some yards from Willy. Such throwings of the 
psychograph happened quite unexpectedly, and were executed with 
inimitable swiftness and skill. They vividly recalled one memorable 
episode which I had experienced through another medium. 

At first one could hardly speak of regular séances, as there were 
no special arrangements. They were rather friendly and familiar 
gatherings, and “ Olga” was like a member of the family, a very wel- 
come guest, who found herself always ready to amuse her friends. None 
of us had any experience whatever in investigation; we merely followed 
the directions given by “ Olga.” Thus, the white lamp on her advice 
was wrapped with red tissue paper, and in the corner of the room a 
cabinet was built. The curtain was formed by two old aprons, bound 
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together. Thereafter Willy sat in the cabinet, a drawing board on his 
lap, and on this the psychograph. This was still the only means of 
communication with “ Olga,” as Willy never fell into trance, and could 
not himself give us any advice. From time to time the psychograph 
would write: “Open the curtain”; and when Willy had done so, we 
would see various formations of ectoplasm upon his body. Like cobweb 
it hung down from his head, wrapped his face, or lay on one of his 
shoulders, now one way and now another. After the curtain had been 
closed it disappeared within a few seconds without leaving any trace. 
I observed this new miracle with utter distrust, as it was strictly for- 
bidden by “ Olga ” to touch these strange tissues; and one could never 
see either the appearance or the disappearance, these processes taking 
place behind the closed curtain. ‘“ Olga” had apparently guessed or 
sensed my thoughts, for one day she invited me to enter the cabinet 
and to observe closely Willy’s head. From a distance of about ten 
inches, I now saw a faint phosphorescent fog emitted from Willy’s head, 
always undulating, and finally lying on his head like a cap. Presently 
it again began to undulate; and it withdrew into the body through 
the nose. 

I have said, just now, “ Olga apparently had guessed my thoughts.” 
Was this miraculous “ Olga” clairvoyant, too? A trial should answer 
the question. One day I brought a deck of playing cards, which I kept 
in my pocket without showing them to anyone in the circle or saying 
anything about the experiment I had in mind to set. At this time 
Willy was seated opposite me, a small table being between us; the time 
was after he had developed the habit of always falling into trance 
during the séances. After he became entranced, I put the packet of 
32 cards* on the table, and asked: “ Olga, would you be able to choose 
a certain card which I shall name?” Willy, in trance, answered, as 
* Olga,” “I will try it. Put out the light; it must be absolutely dark.” 
This, of course, was highly desirable in order to make the demonstration 
a good one; and it was in fact so dark that I could not see my hand 
before my eyes. I now named the card (I did not know, myself, where 
it was in the deck), and waited in absolute darkness and absolute 
silence; for every one of us was very curious whether “ Olga ” would 
find the right card. We waited three—four—five minutes; no sound 
was heard. Finally I asked: “ Olga, what’s the matter with you? 
Are you able to pick out the card, or not? Don’t let us wait longer’ 
for nothing.” The reply was very short: “ Put on the light.” Having 
done so, I saw the packet of cards exactly as I had put it on the table. 





2 The piquet pack, running from sevens up to aces, and much more common on 
the Continent than in English-speaking lands. 
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It looked untouched ; and I was about to put the experiment down as a 
failure, when I looked around, and my eyes fell upon the wall behind 
Willy, where a picture was hung. Between the frame and the glass of 
the picture the chosen card was stuck! 


After numerous séances one becomes accustomed to the phenomena, 
and it no longer involves such a dislocation of one’s ideas to entertain 
the idea of their validity. One could in the present case the more 
readily accept them, since in part at least they could not have been 
imitated with the means available in the very poor Schneider household. 
Further, the whole family, including Willy, would have been prevented 
by their high respect for “ Olga ” from interfering even in the slightest 
degree with the “ spirit’s ” work. They felt themselves highly honored 
by the visits of the “ spirit,” and in their eyes Willy was obviously the 
chosen favorite, since she manifested herself only when he was present. 
Willy was so timid sometimes he cried with fear when unexpected phe- 
nomena occurred. The family were simple-minded, like innocent child- 
ren; the phenomena were splendid and of the widest variety. 

Alas, it did not remain so. Rumors that at Schneider’s spirits 
were to be seen were afloat in the little town of Braunau, and were 
answered with a laugh by a great part of the public. Nevertheless, 
Schneider’s soon became the center of general attraction. Many people 
came to see the manifestations, and there were public performances 
nearly every second day; I counted more than thirty persons who were 
present at one séance. Old Schneider, a nonentity for fifty years, now 
began to feel himself the most interesting man in Braunau; and he 
opened his house widely to the public. “Olga” at first had very 
carefully selected the sitters for each séance, and her wishes had been 
met exactly; now Schneider took charge of the choice. There was free 
entrance to the séances; and whenever “ Olga,” through the psycho- 
graph, expressed a wish to send away some of those present, she was 
“persuaded ” by Schneider that it would do no harm to her if they 
remained—and they remained. The final outcome of this practice was 
that the phenomena weakened, and that finally negative sittings 
occurred—something until now unknown to the Schneiders. They were 
deeply dismayed, and asked “Olga” for the reason why. “Olga” 
showed mercy to poor Schneider, and one day again there began splen- 
did phenomena, though of a somewhat different character from what 
had previously been obtained. Performances were now given nearly 
every day. Then one day a long article in the Braunau local paper 
reported Willy’s having been exposed. Old Schneider was crushed ; he 
now recognized, himself, the reason why he could not ride to popularity 
in this way. So the doors of his house were again closed. 
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With this cessation of indiscriminate sitters and indiscriminate 
sitting, the results of the séances improved greatly. But Willy had 
learned how the results of his séances could be improved with simple 
tricks of his own, and ever since that time a strict control has been 
indispensable. During this period I caught him tricking several times ; 
and he was not at all pleased when I intimated to him that I was well 
acquainted with how he assisted “ Olga.” Whenever I wished to be 
absolutely sure, I arranged séances in my own flat, with my friends 
only. We have had splendid results in this way, as is shown by the 
following brief report of one of these séances: 

First, I repeat, that during the early months of his mediumship 
Willy never fell into trance. One day, however, I came to a séance 
with another medium, who quickly fell into trance. Willy, full of 
interest, closely observed the entranced medium (he had never seen any- 
thing like that) ; and suddenly he was in trance, too. It was a turning 
point in his mediumship, as thereafter he always went into trance. So 
it was at the séance which one day took place in my flat, and which I 
shall now briefly describe: 

There ‘were five persons present: two ladies, the medium, my wife 
and myself. In the middle of the room a sofa was placed, and ad- 
joining it three chairs, so as to give the general effect of a circle. The 
room was lighted by a red lamp, hanging from the ceiling. On a little 
table near me was placed a phonograph. 
Willy was comfortably seated on the /amp 
left corner of the sofa; at his right was - 
my wife, whom he liked best of us all. | 


She took both his hands, and after r SS L] 





. ° S 
about one minute he was in deep trance. Zs eaintos 


His head sank on to her left shoulder. I 
asked: “ Olga, are you here?” A slight 
tapping of the medium’s foot answered Figure 2. 

“Yes.” I continued: “ I know, Olga, that you are very fond of music. 
Would you perhaps like to materialize yourself and dance a tango?” 
“ Olga ” agreed with the same tapping of Willy’s foot. The phonograph 
was ready to play; I only had to throw the lever. I did so; and at the 
first note of the music a phantom was visible, standing among us. It 
danced the tango very correctly and gracefully. It was about five 
feet tall, and one got the impression of a slim figure, covered all over 
with cobwebby veils. As the dance proceeded these veils waved about, 
and I leaned back in my chair as they nearly touched me. It was a 
most impressive sight: the gracefully and mutely dancing phantom, 
while the medium lay in my wife’s arms, absolutely motionless. At the 
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last note of the music the phantom disappeared like lightning, just as 
it had come. 

After a few dozens of sittings with such and similar results, I was 
well able to answer the first of the questions which I had put to myself: 
“Was it really true, what I had seen on that first evening; or had 
I been mystified, by the medium or by one of those present or by my 
own senses?” 

Yes, it was really true. But much experience was needed to exclude 
with absolute certainty all possibility of mystification. No single in- 
vestigator, if properly scrupulous, could gain this certainty with one 
sitting or a few sittings; there are too many possibilities of mystifica- 
tion and too little scope for the full working of all the investigator’s 
senses. It is for this reason that the reality of psychical phenomena 
is today denied by some scientists. 

But now the second question arises, which is of profound impor- 
tance: “ What about it?” What does it all mean? Of what use to us 
are these mysterious hands, these dancing phantoms? In what way is 
the problem to be solved? Or is there no explanation at all? 

There are obviously several paths through which scientific investi- 
gation of all these puzzles may proceed. The following deductions may 
he regarded as a groping along one of these paths—one that is paved 
with the stones of seven years’ valuable experience with about a dozen 
physical mediums and sensitives of all sorts and sizes. That it re- 
quires the abandonment of every scientific prejudice cannot be held 
against it; for orthodox science with its subjection to those prejudices 
has proved completely unable to deal with the problems which we have 
here to attack. 

To begin with, from among the numerous possible physical mani- 
festations which are accurately recorded we shall choose any one; this 
we shall analyze into single phases which we shall consider step by 
step. For our purpose the following example may be chosen: 

Sitters assemble in a certain room, which is ascertained to be ab- 
solutely free from artificial preparation. The medium, having been 
thoroughly searched, is conducted to his place, say at one end of the 
semicircle of seats. His neighbor holds both hands throughout the 
séance, and has his feet under full control as well. The adjoining 
sitters form the “ circle”, holding each other’s hands. Thus there is 
no person in the room whose hands are not both controlled by another. 
Now red light is given, and the medium falls spontaneously into trance. 
After some time, an extraneous personality, the so-called “ control,” 
speaks through the medium to announce its presence; and to state that 
the manifestations are about to begin. The stage-manager among the 
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sitters enters into communication with this control personality by 
speaking to the entranced medium, and asks, let us say, that a hand 
be materialized, which is to write a word on paper. After some lapse 
of time this request is met: a hand appears, writes, then disappears 
again. A few minutes later the medium awakes, spontaneously. 

This example chosen for analysis contains all those phases which 
are typical for any sitting with a physical medium, and which we shall 
now consider, one by one. 

Phase I:The medium falls into trance: Do we know anything cer- 
tain about the reason why this occurs? This important question is 
not to be answered with a learned jingle of words. The fact is, we 
know nothing certain here. The assumption that the medium is en- 
tranced by autosuggestion, be it consciously or unconsciously, or that 
he is entranced by a certain unknown influence exercised either by the 
sitters or by the preparations (red light, formation of the circle, etc.) 
holds no ground; and practice laughs at it. Practice has proved that 
the medium as well as the sitters has nothing to do but to wait upon 
the onset of the trance, which sometimes occurs and sometimes not. 
I do not like to entangle myself in mere suppositions ; and so, being left 
by orthodox science entirely without light, I have only to report what 
two sensitives independently have told me on this question. 

These two, whom I have investigated over a three-year period, claim 
to perceive spiritual entities. It is not the question to examine now 
whether their claims are right or wrong, but only to see what they say 
about the process of going into trance. They were separately present 
at several séances with other physical mediums. After a séance had 
started, they always most exactly predicted the moment of the medium’s 
falling into trance, and likewise the moment of cessation of mediumistic 
manifestations. Whenever they said that an “entity ” had appeared 
near the medium, I knew that his entrancement was but a matter of 
seconds; and it always happened so. When on the other hand the 
absence of entities was stated by the sensitive, nothing happened. | 
only wish to state here the facts; hence I can leave it to every reader's 
taste, how this strange coincidence of the sensitive’s reports with the 
facts would be explained. 

Phase II: The phase of inactivity: Such a phase comes on or at 
least appears to come on immediately after the onset of trance. The 
medium is as asleep, and no manifestations are occurring. This phase 
is of variable duration, from a few minutes to an hour or more. I! 
have not in the least succeeded in penetrating the darkness of this 
mystery, nor so far as I am informed has any other investigator. 

Phase III: The phase of mediwmistic manifestations: It is during 
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this phase that, in our example, the materialized hand is appearing to 
write some words. This is likewise the phase which represents the main 
battlefield of the adherents and opponents of the spiritistic hypothesis. 
It is a very dangerous ground indeed to set foot on. Again the only 
efficacious means of self-protection is to restrict the discussion to the 
bare reporting of the facts. The mere attempt to produce a theory 
would give provocation to one of the two parties named. And it will 
be no great loss to renounce the attempt to do this, since theories 
generally are founded more or less on the superficial aspects of things. 

During this whole phase the medium’s behavior is very strange. 
His personality seems to be entirely banished and replaced by another 
one. This change of personality is represented by an altered voice and 
manner of expression, which sometimes goes so far that the medium 
is scarce able to speak in his own mother-tongue, or at least pronounces 
it as a foreigner. The late Viennese, Dr. Holub, who investigated the 
medium Willy Schneider for two years, went to great pains in search 
of the reason why, one day, the entranced medium suddenly spoke a 
very bad German, with Italian accent. After much examination of the 
facts he found that Willy had once, at a football match, seen some 
Italians, and probably had heard them speaking German. So he had 
some reason for putting this phenomenon upon the subconscious mind 
of the boy, which he pictured as somehow coming to the surface dur- 
ing trance. 

The expression of the entranced medium’s face is completely altered, 
too. I have repeatedly requested entranced mediums to open their eyes, 
which usually are closed, and have made this observation.” In asking 
for this, I could not of course address the medium directly, but had to 
use the control’s name: e. g., “ Olga, would you be so kind as to open 
the medium’s eyes?” I repeatedly tried to evade this formula, but my 
request was invariably then ignored; and once I was instructed by the 
control in the following manner: “ You are mistaken in supposing that 
you have Willy Schneider before you. What you take to be Willy is 
the medium only, through which I, Olga, am speaking to you.” This 
role is played most consistently by all entranced mediums, with no 
single exception; to enumerate the countless attempts that have been 
made to explain the phenomenon would be wasting time, as none of 
these trials has proved to be of the slightest value. But I would mention 
one theory, stated by numerous scientists: “ Mediums usually belong 
to spiritistic circles, and they are accustomed and educated by them 
to representing, when in trance, a spirit personality.” Quite the con- 
trary of this is in fact true, for it is the entranced medium who educates 
the circle and lays down strict prescriptions for the sitters. I could 
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best develop Willy’s mediumship through following the advice laid down 
by “Olga.” In the first weeks of the mediumship, no member of the 
family nor myself was familiar with the usual customs at spiritistic 
séances ; we were led by “ Olga” and had to obey her, disobeying her 
at the risk of negative sittings. So it has been with every medium and 
with every scientist who has devoted himself to the investigation of 
mediums. 

Though the results of a sitting depend greatly upon the sitters, 
the entranced medium has always proved to be absolutely free and 
independent in his decisions. The trance personality grants the wishes 
of those present or refuses them, and permits no restrictions whatever 
on his free will. 

Furthermore, the entranced medium is shown to possess some quali- 
ties of a supernormal nature. The trance personality is clairvoyant 
to a certain sense (see the playing card experiment). It is able to 
produce physical structures (the hand in the example assumed) and to 
dissolve them. It sometimes shows telepathic capacities; the medium 
Rudi Schneider, for instance, once after having fallen into trance 
ordered a pause in the séance, as a sitter was still to come by rail that 
evening. None of those present knew anything about it, but shortly 
after the arrival of the evening train, a visitor knocked at the door, 
who had come unexpected by all, including the medium. 

Sometimes it happens that during a séance the trance personality 
is repeatedly changed, and with it the whole character, not only of the 
behavior of the medium’s physical organism, but equally that of the 
accompanying phenomena. The medium Rudi Schneider as “ Minna ” 
was always of a gentle behavior, the manifestations were quiet ; small 
hands were materialized and slim phantoms with charming movements. 
The same medium as “ Erwin,” however, showed throughout a very 
rough behavior. He liked to pull pictures down from the wall; he 
played other pranks of all sorts; and hands which he materialized were 
at least double the size of those given by “ Minna.” The medium was 
always greatly exhausted after “ Erwin’s ” manifestations. 

I will conclude this section with brief mention of two strange 
occurrences. 

Once I investigated a girl of fifteen years, in whose presence polter- 
geist phenomena of remarkable strength occurred. I had engaged her 
as a servant, and one day I resolved to introduce her at Schneider’s. 
The girl knew nothing about the séances at the Schneiders’, nor did 
the Schneiders know anything of her or her mediumistic powers. 
Hannie (the girl) was one of the sitters, placed near me; and she ob- 
viously was finding it very dull to remain quiet in a dimly lighted room, 
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for no visible purpose. The medium was already in trance this half 
hour, but no phenomena had occurred. Suddenly he became quiet, and 
showed all signs of a vivid disgust. The hands were held up as in de- 
fense; and finally the medium fell down in his chair, moaning and 
whimpering. Then he crept to the corner of the room furthest from 
Hannie. Nobody present knew any explanation for these strange symp- 
toms of fear and disgust; but as they rapidly grew worse I withdrew 
with my poltergeist girl, after which the medium slowly became calm. 

On another occasion a Jesuit was present with me at a séance. We 
had very good phenomena. A few day later we attended another séance 
with the same medium, but waited nearly three hours without having 
even the slightest manifestation. The entranced medium gave us no 
explanation of the impediment, the séance was concluded, and we left. 
On the way home, the Jesuit told me: “I had intended to give the bene- 
diction whenever phenomena should happen.” ‘The priest was intent on 
giving the benediction, in case phenomena should occur; his will there- 
fore was already at work, and in fact had proved strong enough to 
prevent the occurrence of phenomena. 

Phase IV: The phase of inactivity (compare with Phase I): After 
the end of the manifestations, there usually is a phase of seeming rest, 
of variable duration. Whenever one of the additional sensitives was 
present at the séance, and I was told by her that the “ entity ” had 
gone, then I was sure that the action was over, and that this phase 
would immediately follow. I was never disappointed in this prediction. 

Phase V: The awakening of the medium: This requires more or less 
time, according to the sort of thing that has happened during Phase 
III. The medium seemingly awakens himself, and sometimes supports 
this process by apparently dealing with magnetic passes. The awaken- 
ing cannot be influenced by others, unless the medium has been hyp- 
notized before the séance. 

Strong electric discharges (i. e., lightning) are capable of interrupt- 
ing the trance. Once during a séance with two mediums a thunderstorm 
came up. Though the windows were tightly sealed with thick cloths 
which were absolutely impenetrable by light, at every flash of lightning 
the mediums momentarily awoke. 

Once it came about that the medium Rudi Schneider was awakened 
by “ Olga ” during the manifestations. It was in that period of Rudi’s 
mediumship when at every séance we had levitations of the medium. 
Before the levitation, the entranced medium in the “ Olga ” personality 
always asked to be controlled by two persons, one at either side, who 
had to hold Rudi’s hands with two fingers each. The medium’s feet 
would then be suddenly lifted up and he would be stretched out in a 
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horizontal attitude at a height of two to three yards, where he re- 
mained from five to sixty seconds. During the levitation the two 
controllers had to stand on stools, else they could not have reached 
the medium’s hands. Once while the medium thus hovered, “ Olga ” 
said: “ Now I shall awake the medium for a short time.” Presently 
we heard Rudi’s natural voice above, asking: “ Where am I?” He felt 
himself quite helpless ; and we explained the situation to him. Scarcely 
had we done so, when he was again entranced, and slowly lowered to 
his seat. 

With this, we have before us a scheme which arose from practical 
observation; and as we have laid it down, we have cited in connection 
with each section a few examples, taken from the numerous mediumistic 
performances which have to now resisted any attempt at explanation 
by orthodox science. Science, or what we are accustomed to call 
science, in this territory behaves like the magnetic compass at the poles 
of the earth—it whirls about with no fixed direction. Woe were mine 
should I attempt to explain any single phenomenon; for any explana- 
tion I might advance would certainly be contradicted by other phenom- 
ena, as has invariably been the case when investigators have too eagerly 
tried to go forward. 

We therefore shall not attempt to go into detail, but shall con- 
sider the scheme in the whole. Doing this, a general resemblance will 
become undeniable to another series of complex symptoms which are 
more familiar. Nowadays every layman is fairly well acquainted with 
the single phases of hypnosis. The hypnotist deals with his subject 
through passes or through mere fixing until the subject enters the 
hypnotic state. He then suppresses the subject’s consciousness to a 
certain extent, and makes him generally incapable of conscious concepts 
and hence of conscious acts of his own. The unconscious side of the 
subject’s mind, however, remains fully active. (Phase I.) Through 
the suppression of his consciousness in this way the subject becomes 
inactive (Phase II). Into the subject’s vacancy of consciousness the 
hypnotist now plants his own concepts; the subject is thus made by 
him partially and superficially his own second personification, and acts 
as his trumpet. The greater the hypnotist’s power, the greater the 
degree of suppression of the subject’s consciousness ; consequently the 
clearer the reproduction of the hypnotist’s suggestions (Phase III). 
The subject, after fulfilling the task given him, again lapses into in- 
activity, until he is freed from the hypnotist’s will (Phase IV). The 
subject, after being set free by the hypnotist, then reestablishes his 
normal state of conscious life. (Phase V.) 

The resemblance of the two processes becomes obvious by their 
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analogous course, which makes it possible to study them, and to com- 
pare them in the corresponding phases into which both are equally to 
be divided. Phase I in both processes represents the act through which 
the medium (we abandon the convention of employing a different term 
for the hypnotic subject) gets prepared for the reception of concepts. 
This act may be supported by the conventional passes, through which 
the medium may be dealt with by anyone (vide the French medium 
Eva C.). The act of suppressing the medium’s consciousness in both 
cases appeared to be executed in Phase II. The medium now is in a 
state of passivity, made defenceless and highly exposed to mental in- 
fluences, if not firmly and continuously protected by the hypnotist’s 
energy (see p. 156ff, the behavior of the entranced Rudi in the pres- 
ence of the poltergeist girl). During Phase III in both cases, the 
medium reproduces only those concepts which (a) in the case of 
hypnosis were transplanted by the hypnotist, or (b) the séance medium 
always denies to be his own (see page 155, where the entranced medium 
instructs me as to the break between the Willy and “ Olga ” person- 
alities). It makes no difference whether the medium be asleep or awake, 
for in the latter case he is never conscious of any connection which 
may exist between himself and his own mediumistic phenomena (see 
page 147, where Willy looks at the front of the table, anxious to see 
what will happen there. The case is likewise with Frau Silbert, who 
usually is awake during the manifestations). It happens very often 
that the medium himself in some way comes through during manifesta- 
tions, so that we get mixed results (page 155, where Willy pronounces 
his own tongue as Italians would do). Such mixture has been the 
source of many errors, for it has led to the belief that all might be 
sought in the medium. This belief other practical experiences have 
shown to be wrong. 

It has been another source of error, that entranced mediums usually 
demand to be addressed with a certain name which always is different 
from their own. The next question of the sitters, of course, whether 
to “Olga,” “ Otto,” Frau Silbert’s “ Nell,” Margery’s “ Walter,” or 
what not, would be: “ Who are you?” In reply to this there is given 
a whole life story from birth to death, as by the entranced Willy wher 
Dr. Holub asked in detail about “Olga.” The Doctor went to con- 
siderable pains to check up the dates given by “ Olga,” and he found 
them all wrong; so he refused to believe in “ Olga” in general. But 
now he was wrong, for he had overestimated the importance of names. 
What are names? Nothing but a mere artificial device to differentiate 


us from each other; and in this sense only are names to be taken by 
scientific investigators. 
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The analogy between the two processes would be perfect if in the 
one we could but find what to substitute for the hypnotist, whom we 
are lacking. The lack is a serious one; for practice has always de- 
feated every attempt to supply it. Shall we believe the two sensitives 
who, at several séances and separately, claimed to have seen a spiritual 
entity nearing the medium before entrancement and leaving him before 
awaking? Believe? Should a scientific explanation be replaced by 
mere belief? Buddha, in teaching his disciples, said: “ Ere you are 
able to get into the mysteries of spiritual worlds, you must believe in 
them!” This truth is still a living one; so it is entirely left to the 
individual which way he shall choose to go. 


WILLY SCHNEIDER AND THE GENERAL CASE 


OBSERVATIONS PROVOKED BY A CRITICAL READING OF 
KAPITAN KOGELNIK’S ARTICLE 


BY J. MALCOLM BIRD 


Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Kapitan Kogelnik properly confines himself, in the preceding 
article, to statement of the facts which have come under his observa- 
tion, and to deductions and generalizations from those facts. But 
there are a great many points in his narrative where parallelism with 
other cases is so striking as to demand comment; and other points 
where critical remarks from outside his own experiences are highly in 
order. I shall attempt to supply this correlation between what the 
Kapitan tells us and what we know or infer from other cases. 

At various points in his text, K. (I shall thus designate the Kapitan, 
for brevity’s sake) places emphasis upon Willy’s innocence with regard 
to his own manifestations, and upon the extreme naiveté of the entire 
family. When K. tells us that Willy “was not conscious of being, 
himself, the origin of the strange manifestations,” we must not mis- 
understand the situation. The family were sufficiently cognizant of 
Willy’s réle to know that his presence in the room was necessary in 
order to get phenomena. Even Willy himself may have had some inkling 
of this bare fact, while still in a decidedly innocent frame of mind about 
the very concrete connection between himself and the manifestations. 
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He could, for instance, have imagined that “ Olga ” would only perform 
for him; which is a very different thing from the appreciation that she 
could only perform through him. Or his attitude may have been even 
more blank than this suggestion would picture. 

As for the entire innocence of the family, I find it easier to accept 
this where it relates to the recognition of Willy as a mediwm than where 
it has to do with their complete ignorance of séance-room tradition. I 
cannot conceive, for example, what account Herr Schneider would give 
of the onset of Willy’s powers, which would preserve the atmosphere 
of innocence and ignorance in this latter direction, while still account- 
ing for the presence and use of such a thoroughly standard bit of 
séance apparatus as the psychograph, or ouija board. If, as we are 
told, ** Olga’s ” sole means of communication was with this instrument, 
how, in its absence, did she convey instructions for its manufacture or 
purchase and use? Or, on the other hand, if it was contributed by 
the Schneiders, are we asked to believe that accidentally and through 
the exercise of their own inventive faculties they so completely dupli- 
cated a familiar, pre-existing machine? 

Later in his text, where he discusses (page 151) the family’s view- 
point toward the phenomena in the light of “ Olga’s ” personality and 
of their own possible interference with her, I find K.’s logic again 
faulty: or rather, inverted. The state of mind in which he pictures 
the Schneider family exists because the phenomena are genuine. When 
looked at in this order this sequence of facts is a valuable and inter- 
esting psychological side-light upon mediumship in general. But unless 
I misread between K.’s lines, he is inclined to regard the naively respect- 
ful attitude of mind as an indication of genuineness, and as therefore 
an observation of value in the particular case. 

The fact is, Willy’s mediumship at this early stage was of a type 
which occurs frequently enough to have’an adjective reserved for its 
characterization. The feature on which I would center its identification 
as a type is that of the constancy and close relationships of a consider- 
able number of the sitters. They need not necessarily be all of the 
family; I have observed casually’ such a mediumship where there 
were no less than eleven sitters, with no other ties than those of friend- 
ship and several years of séance-room association. 

Now in a mediumship of this type, my experience is that we 
invariably find one of two things: entire genuineness, or a confederacy 
running very largely throughout the regular group. The Goligher case 
is wholly one in point—and this, regardless of whether one accept Craw- 
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1 My Psychic Adventures, chapter IX. 
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ford’s verdict, or d’Albe’s; for in the one event we have genuineness, : 


in the other universal confederacy among the family sitters. This one 
would be different from the usual run of parallel cases in one important 
detail, if it were definitely agreed to be fraudulent; for in such event, 
we should apparently have to assume that all the members of the family 
were in league, that each of them was aware of the others’ réles, that 
none of them could regard the mediumship as valid in any detail, that 
they were deceiving Crawford and not themselves. Whereas, in most 
cases of what, for want of a better name, I may be permitted to call 
circular fraud, each sitter is more or less satisfied of the validity of 
the mediumship as a whole; pictures himself merely as helping the 
spirits over the rough spots; and believes—or at least, hopes—so much 
of the séance action as is free from his own immediate aid to be genuine. 

Most cases of mediumship falling within the scope of these remarks 
would probably be family affairs, to some degree; if not entirely so 
as in the Goligher case, then certainly as much so as in Willy’s early 
history or in that of Margery. We may fairly designate the type as 
the family-circle type, with the understanding that the regular sitters 
need not necessarily be of the immediate or remote family, provided 
they behave as though they were. There might be some question 
whether all physical mediumship is not to some degree of this type; 
but citation of mediums like Evan Powell and John Sloan, who sit for 
practically any group that can be got together, will be sufficient to 
indicate that all are not. Willy turned away from the family-circle 
procedure only in submitting himself to serious investigation by 
Schrenck-Notzing ; even when our own Mr. Price visits him in Braunau, 
the distinguished guests are merely superposed upon the usual fam- 
ily circle. 

When a mediumship of this family-circle type is adjudged to be 
genuine, one expects to find the attitude of the sitters approximately 
that which K. pictures in the case of the Schneiders. When such a 
mediumship turns out to depend upon circular fraud, it is impossible 
that the real attitude of the sitters be just this. Even when firmly satis- 
fied of the validity of the nine-tenths of the phenomena in which they, 
each of them, have had no finger, they must feel themselves on a footing 
of far greater familarity and parity with the controls. But if they are 
wise and resourceful, they will conceal this attitude under a blanket of 
naive respect, of the sort that characterizes the genuine family-circle 
case. It is for this reason that K. is not entitled to carry the chain 
of reasoning in the direction in which he tries to carry it. It is valid 
only when it runs in the opposite direction. And it is important, not 
in connection with the question of validity in this or that particular 
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mediumship; rather as a psychological observation of value in the 
general case. 

K.’s account of Willy’s timidity about his own phenomena (page 
151) is a case in point. Ten years ago, this reaction by the medium 
would have been ignored or even ascribed to deception on his part. 
Today it is to be esteemed well worthy of record. I do not know 
exactly what it means, beyond its obvious surface meaning, but I am 
confident that it is a factor which should always be sought, and always 
recorded when it is found; for its presence or absence must be of im- 
portance in the psychology of mediumship. K.’s story here reminds 
me greatly of a New York medium of weak and erratic powers, an 
adult woman, whose physical phenomena have yet to occur in the pres- 
ence of any competent observer, but who displays a very intriguing 
faculty of clairvoyance and prevision. She is completely terrified by 
each new development of her mediumship. She shrinks in horror from 
unaccustomed phenomena and continues so to shrink until they become 
accustomed. She is particularly prone to make hysterical demands 
upon me, by letter or telephone, to tell her “ what makes ” the psychic 
lights, the clairvoyant pictures, and all the rest of it. 

Another interesting point, on which K. does not touch at all, is the 
medium’s attitude toward the “ spirit hypothesis.”” Most mediums, in 
my experience, are firmly convinced that this is the correct explanation ; 
though, of course, this is presumably pretence in some cases. Others, 
however, are occasionally met whose emotional preferences run equally 
strongly in the other direction. Dr. Elizabeth Cantrell, a Kansas lady 
whose psychic diagnoses of physical ailments are so startlingly correct 
that she had to study for and take out a minor degree as chiropractor 
or osteopath or something of the sort, in order to avoid running afoul 
of the law, is a case in point; it would give her extreme distress to 
feel that she must accept the spirit interpretation of her own medium- 
ship. Of course it is easier for her to reject it than for a medium 
whose action involves any definite “ spirit control” personality; her 
work, indeed, is quite as free from the prima facie aspect of spiritism 
as is that of Kahn, the brilliant psychometrist.2, The Schneiders as we 
know have the prima facie aspect of spiritism very strongly present. 
K.’s text indicates that they regard “Olga” as a visitor from with- 
out; it would be interesting and to some degree important to know 
what, if anything, precisely they believe about her nature and source. 

The medium’s own attitude here must be largely colored by the 
constancy and degree of trance. Without going too deeply into the his- 
tory of the initial stages of any mediumship, we cannot know whether 


-_. 


*This Journal, October, 1925, pp. 545-570. 
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trance has always been present and hence cannot be certain that the 
medium, himself, has never “ met ” his own controls. If he has not, his 
conviction of their purported identities must be weaker than if he has. 
Willy, of course, has met “ Olga,” for K. emphasizes the absence 
of trance in the early days. 

There is a striking parallelism here with the Margery case upon 
which I must be permitted to dwell. Margery is thoroughly convinced 
that the “ Walter” control is actually her dead brother; of this, 
even the various investigators who have “ exposed” her to their own 
satisfaction have usually been aware; as I pointed out in the December 
Journal, one of the major difficulties which such critics have met has 
been the reconciliation of this obvious fact with their theories of phy- 
sical fraud. It has always seemed to me that the absence of trance 
during the fifteen months in which the mediumship was really taking 
form was the dominant factor in Margery’s belief here. She met the 
Walter control, night after night, on an unusual footing for physical 
mediumship; for such mediumship almost invariably involves the com- 
plete passing out of the medium. “Olga” is different, in that she 
claims to be no one of whom Willy would have life-time knowledge 
or recollection; nevertheless, his complete reaction toward her would 
afford interesting material for comparison with other mediumships. 

There are suggestions in K.’s text that Willy’s trance habit may 
have grown up, in part at least, as the result of too frequent sittings 
over prolonged periods; and if this be the case, we have a pronounced 
correspondence with what I believe to be partly the case with Margery. 
Moreover, K. tells us, as clearly as though he had made the statement 
in so many words, that Willy’s first trance came about through the 
suggestion brought to him by seeing another medium in that state; 
and her early history makes it equally clear*® that Margery’s first 
trance was similarly “ wished upon her” by her husband, Both cases 
follow the norm in that the habit of trance, once developed, persists 
and increases, rather than weakens. 

The picture of Willy and another medium in trance at once, in the 
same room, is a familiar one. Mr. Price has been given it to us in his 


brilliant account (January Journal) of his extraordinary experiences 


on his last visit to Braunau. I find it to varying degrees in other 


mediumships, and by no means least in Margery’s séance-room. Chap- 
ter VIII of my Margery book gives examples from the early history 
of this case; similar examples have continued to occur; persons known 
to be psychic or believed to be so are always liable to partial trance 
or to trance symptoms when attending Margery’s sittings. Whether 





3 Margery, the Medium (by the present writer); p. 48. 
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this should be attributed to direct suggestion from the dominating 
medium, or to mere parallel action of the physical and psychic condi- 
tions of the séance-room upon the two persons of parallel psy- 
chology, would be an extremely interesting subject for more detailed 
examination.. 

K. contributes observations of paramount importance to psychic 
theory when he introduces other clairvoyant mediums into Willy’s 
séance-room and gets reports from them of which the most conservative 
statement possible is that they support the objectivity of Willy’s spirit 
controls. This is an experiment which I have always wanted to try, 
but have never had the opportunity to attempt upon any meaningful 
scale. I am, however, able to cite on an anecdotal basis several 
items of miscellaneous origin which seem to bear upon K.’s results 
here. One of them was told me in conversation not long since, and 
steps have been taken to get a proper account of it for these pages. 
Briefly, it may with all propriety be described in advance, and in these 
terms: A hostile sitter, brought in in the hope that he might be con- 
vinced or at least made more open-minded, confessed at the end of the 
sitting that with every change of control or of communicator, he had 
seen shadowy human figures of appropriate sex and appropriate ap- 
pearance in other details come into the room, and either enter the 
medium’s form or take a stand close behind. I should not thus outline 
this report, in advance of proper testimony, were it not for the parallel- 
ism which it offers with the testimony that K. now gives. 

Another incident is a little further removed, but none the less sug- 
gestive. Dr. Comstock, formerly of the Scientific American Committee 
for Psychic Investigation, has been interested in the spectral range of 
human vision, in connection with his motion-picture work. He has tested 
many persons, to determine at just what points in the red and violet 
ends of the spectrum their vision ceases. He finds, of course, that this 
factor is variable; and he finds that a certain few subjects have retinal 
responses to ultra-violet wave-lengths so much beyond the normal range 
of variation that he must characterize such subjects as abnormal. He 
once came in contact with a young lady who was liable to visyal 
hallucinations of human forms; and it occurred to him to subject her 
to the spectrum test, to see whether her vision differed in any marked 
degree from the normal. He found that she gave visual responses to 
ultra-violet wave-lengths far down past the shortest lengths that had 
marked the threshold of vision for any other subjects tested by him. 

The obvious suggestion here is that of a spirit world, visible in 
terms of ultra-violet light if only we were able so to see it. We should 
be careful not to interpret it as more than a suggestion; for post hoc 
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and cum hoc are not necessarily propter hoc. But at this point 
it is significant to record that in a recent semi-public after-dinner 
talk Mr. John Ticknor, a medium who “sees” and “hears” the 
* spirits ” (according to his own statement) with what amounts almost 
to the same degree of freedom with which he sees and hears ordinary 
mortals who come into his presence, stated that he had been tested for 
both ultra-violet and infra-red vision, and found to possess both to a 
degree unique in the experience of the gentleman who conducted the 
test. I think I may well emulate K., and leave the bald statements 
of these few paragraphs to stand at their face value, whatever that may 
be, without comment or suggestion from me. 

Mr. Price, I believe, has already informed us that Willy’s séances 
roll along better if he can recline upon a female sitter with whom he is 
“ sympathetic,” as pictured on page 152. A certain type of investi- 
gator is prone to regard this as ground for suspecting the bona fides of 
the entire proceedings. Within certain limits, which we must infer to 
have governed in the present instance, the experienced worker recog- 
nizes this sort of thing rather as suggestive of genuineness; for he 
understands something of the very fundamental relationships existing 
between physical mediumship and the sex functions. It is perhaps 
worth noting that the sex of the person who thus acts as catalyzing 
agent does not vary with variation in the sex of the control; so we 
must recognize it as a matter of the medium’s physiology and psy- 
chology, and not of the trance psychology. The same general factor 
may of course take all sorts of specific forms; and in one form or 
another we find it in most physical séance-rooms. 

So much for the psychology of the medium. The sitters, too, possess 
a psychology ; this, too, is an interesting and important study; and in 
one or two places K. touches upon it in a way that tempts me to 
comment. It interests me to learn that his first “ psychic contact ” 
was accompanied by a bit of shudder, for it is my impression that this 
is a fairly general reaction, and that the matter goes a little deeper 
than its obvious superficial aspect. I am certainly as free, in the 
physical séance-room, from any suggestion of a mental state corres- 
ponding to gooseflesh or shuddering as any man well could be. Yet I 
find myself prone to a momentary gooseflesh or even a momentary 
shudder, under certain circumstances. To particularize: it is by no 
means always possible, when one is touched in the dark, to say offhand 
whether responsibility does or does not, may or may not, lie with an- 
other sitter. One’s reaction, then, if it turns out to be in any way 4 
function of the origin of the touch, cannot be laid at the door of sub- 
conscious knowledge or even of expectation. In the nature of the case, 
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I have no detailed record of experience to cite under this head. But it 
is my impression, very definitely, that I have never reacted with goose- 
flesh or shudder to a touch which was determined to have come from 
another sitter or from any material object ; and that I have very often 
so reacted to a touch which, remaining otherwise unexplained, might be 
thought to have been of psychic origin. The absolute absence of 
any conscious mental state paralleling the physical reaction, justifies 
the suggestion that the latter involves some fundamental psycho- 
physiological fact. 

The state of mind which K. describes as his, on page 148, is so 
very familiar that it ought to have a name; and I suggest in this con- 
nection “ the inconstancy of conviction.” One leaves the séance-room 
honestly and thoroughly satisfied of validity. Hours or days later, 
one is no longer satisfied. One may be disturbed at this evidence of 
inconstancy; or one may feel that more mature second consideration 
has brought out specific points of uncertainty which did not at first 
appear. In point of fact, assuming that one was honest to begin with, 
and open-minded throughout, what has occurred is rather the fading 
of clear recollection of the specific events and specific conditions of the 
séance. Without such clear recollection, of course, one cannot have 
the clear conviction of validity for such unaccustomed happenings. 
The person who can take up his séance notes, and from them recon- 
struct his actual memory, is rare indeed. What happens to most of 
us when we try this is that the clear memory fails to return; we are 
conscious of this failure; we wonder whether the record can be correct; 
and we end by concluding that we are not certain of its correctness. 

Some persons never succeed in remedying this difficulty. No matter 
what experiences they have, nor how many, they keep relapsing into un- 
certainty. And with those who ultimately reach a constant level of 
conviction that the phenomena really occur, we seldom find the ability 
to describe in clean-cut fashion any single episode or series of episodes 
on which conviction rests. What has happened, then, to such persons, 
is that the piling up of experience has transformed the unfamiliar 
into the familiar, making it more rational to believe than to disbelieve. 
And the fact that most of us must arrive at conviction of occurrence 
of the physical phenomena in this way is exactly the reason why some 
of us arrive at that conviction without ever really having seen a single 
phenomenon which, on its own isolated merits, is inescapably valid. K. 
gives us pretty strong indications (pages 148, 151) that he attained 
his own conviction largely through this piling-up process; though he 
more than many critics seems to have kept in mind the necessities and 
methods of rigorous proof. 
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Schneider, pére, must have our special attention when we are dis- 
cussing the psychology of the sitters. In any mediumship of the 
family-circle type, it is almost inevitable that one of the sitters shall 
come to assume the position of stage-manager—a position “on this 
side ” corresponding to that of the spirit control “on the other.” The 
sitter who gravitates into this place is ordinarily the closest relative 
or the member of the circle of naturally dominating instincts, or 
possibly the person on whose premises the séances are habitually held. 
When it has become definitely understood and conceded who is thus 
to play the part of major domo, it is quite usual to find this per- 
son discharging his role much as Schneider senior did. The ease with 
which the dominant sitter can thus acquire dominance over the spirit 
control as well as over his fellow-sitters is remarkable, until one comes 
to consider that the basis of the trance is hypnosis. But even in the 
presence of the hypnosis which is a necessary feature of the trance 
state, I think that the large subservience of the spirit control to 
any sitter who makes a determined effort thus to acquire ascendancy 
over him, is one of the more powerful arguments against the spirit 
hypothesis. 

One of the major temptations confronting the self-constituted 
major domo of the séance-room is the temptation to-sit too often, with 
too many sitters, too indiscriminately chosen. This sort of thing has 
wrecked more than one promising mediumship; and Willy is to be 
congratulated that instead of wrecking his, it merely damaged it. Just 
so sure as this temptation is allowed to govern, we come to blank 
séances. And when blank séances begin to come in a mediumship 
which has always produced sure-fire results, we face a psychological 
crisis of the worst sort. This crisis is the more trying, when the 
mediumship is of the family-circle type; and in this type, both the 
temptation and the opportunity to meet the situation by improvisation 
are at a maximum. Few adult mediums are able to resist the tempta- 
tions here involved; and if the medium resists, there is never any cer- 
tainty that all his friends will be equally firm in the paths of 
righteousness. What, then, shall we expect of a healthy boy of fourteen, 
who begins to realize for the first time, in connection with the blank 
sittings, that he is held responsible for the production of phenomena; 
but who can have no realization of the critical nature or importance 
of any other issue involved, besides the bare one of production of 
manifestations? Unless severely restrained by physical control, such 
a subject is certain to try what he can do, himself, in the way of bring- 
ing on the truant phenomena. K.’s cryptic way of indicating that 
this happened with Willy is doubtless a function of his present con- 
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nection with the case, and his reluctance to make too direct a statement. 
It seems to me most fortunate that, at this very critical stage of the 
mediumship, there was at hand a person sufficiently an outsider, 
sufficiently of obvious responsibility, sufficiently prepared to refrain 
from too sweeping conclusions. Only through the assistance of such 
a sitter would it, apparently, have been possible to get the mediumship 
back on the right track. 

It should be appreciated that this is by no means the first cele- 
brated mediumship, capable of genuine phenomena, but where it has 
been necessary to prevent fraud with extreme care. Sometimes, of 
course, the fraud is actually on the subconscious level, chargeable to the 
trance personalities and not to the medium himself, as Hyslop believed 
to be the case with Miss Besinnet. Sometimes it is entirely conscious, as 
with Palladino, who was too grossly ignorant to understand anything 
more than that it was her job to produce certain phenomena, and that 
she preferred to produce them in the easiest way which the conditions of 
a given séance left open. Sometimes, as with Miss Besinnet, the question 
remains open whether there is any genuine physical mediumship left 
after all the subconscious fraud has been stripped off. Sometimes, as 
with Valiantine, we are told of messages and other subjective material 
which, unless the narrators are quite out of their minds, force us to 
suppose that physical fraud has been employed in order that the results 
of a valid metagnomic mediumship may be put out in a more attractive 
package. In the present instance, an exact definition is lacking of the 
character of the fraud. On the one hand we have a picture of Willy 
always in a trance; on the other, of a fraud sufficiently conscious to 
warrant K.’s taking his young friend to task about it. 

K.’s reporting of the particular episodes which he covers is for the 
most part satisfactory ; but one or two lapses ought to be pointed out. 
In the text and diagram of page 146 he refrains from telling us in which 
seat the elder Schneider sat. The degree of illumination and the heavy 
preponderance of disinterested or hostile sitters goes a good way toward 
covering the omission. Here and there throughout the narrative, we 
must realize that K. has failed to make it clear whether he is describ- 
ing his own observations, or repeating what others have told him. If 
the latter is never the case, he should have told us so, in so many words ; 
if it is ever the case, he must tell us when, as scrupulously as did Pro- 
fessor Pawlowski in his Kluski report.’ 

Careful reading of K.’s text leaves me with many comments to make 

upon the intrinsic merits of the phenomena, their relations with the 
general case and with other particular cases. It interests me extremely, 
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*This Journal, Sept., 1925. 
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for example, to learn that at so early a stage of the case a phenomenon 
(page 147) so closely resembling the handkerchief levitation of Mr. 
Price’s very recent sittings (Journal, January, 1926) should have 
been a regular part of Willy’s repertoire. As Mr. Price has pointed 
out, this sort of manifestation is liable to give an effect of supporting 
the loose fabric at numerous points, or an effect of inflation and support 
as by a puff of wind, which would fairly defy fraudulent operation 
under the intimate conditions of the séance-room and without the most 
elaborate apparatus. Another point of interest here is the very close 
correspondence with handkerchief levitation developed in the Margery 
mediumship of recent months, and not yet described in print. 

When, as the next episode, we have a visible materialized hand of 
good anatomical structure and form visibly manipulating the cloth, we 
must recognize that parallelism between Willy and Margery has been 
dropped, and correspondence with Kluski substituted. With Margery, 
one almost never sees any of the psychic apparatus with which tele- 
kinesis is being executed. Anything in the nature of a visible mate- 
rialization, through her, is almost certain to be offered on its own 
merits, as a phenomenon in itself, the materialized object lying inert 


for visual or tactual examination or for photographing; and the 


better defined or more hand-like the object is, the more ‘rigidly this 
procedure is held to. Indeed, any decent anatomical simulacrum is 
seldom offered through this medium; so that the mention of four fingers 
on page 149, if meant to deny the presence of a thumb, is rather remi- 
niscent of Margery than of Kluski. Incidentally, I think we may 
suspect here that what K. is really dealing with is a crude arm-like 
tentacle more or less like that illustrated by Mr. Price on page 35 of 
his January article. And Carrington points out to me the extreme 
resemblance between Price’s sketch in question, and one which he made 
from a Palladino séance, and which appears at page 176 of his “ Per- 
sonal Experiences in Spiritualism.” 

When we find “ Olga” (page 149) eager to shake hands with the 
investigators we are on ground common to many mediumships, genuine 
and fraudulent. Indeed, anything done by allegedly psychic means 
which produces substantially the same effect as might be got by normal 
use of a normal human hand must in the nature of the case lie in this 
common territory; and the immediate testimony as to physical control 
at the moment becomes then the dominant factor. The tug-of-war is 
a familiar case in point met in numerous mediumships, and one to 
which K.’s text brings us immediately when he speaks of “ Olga’s” 
liking for a test of her strength. 

The knotting of the handkerchief is in this same class; for ob 
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viously, if hands are free, this is something most easily achieved. A 
current mediumship characterized by this act is that of Mrs. Pruden.® 
The parallelism is the more striking in that in her case, too, the hand- 
kerchief goes under the table, into a curtained space which may be 
thought of as a dark cabinet; though in her case the sitter places it 
there himself, and in due course recovers it himself. I think, however, 
that K. is a bit rash in demanding the use of two hands for the tying. 
Mrs. Pruden’s handkerchief-knotting has been explained, under the 
theory of fraud, on the ground that she might pin one corner to her 
skirt, tying then with a single hand, which is all she would have avail- 
able for the purpose since her left hand is always in full view and idle 
on the table. The same general procedure could of course be pictured 
as occurring in a genuine case; so we need not think of “ Olga’s ” 
having two “terminals.” In the case of Mrs. Pruden, however, the 
tying is a much more long-winded process than Willy’s, as clocked 
by K. If K. is correct on the time element here, we have very large 
indication of validity; but even on the basis of genuineness, I wonder 
whether he has not exaggerated the speed a little? 

The bonnet-trimming episode of page 149 and the tangoing spirit 
of page 152 prompt me to a generalization. We must reconcile our- 
selves, sooner or later, to the fact that important and apparently 
genuine mediumships give rise to comedy episodes like this, like Kluski’s 
pithecanthropus which Pawlowski describes in the article to which I 
have already referred, or like the adventures with the Psychic Live- 
Stock for which I apologize in Chapter XXV of the Margery book. 
Whether we like it or not, there is nothing we can do about it save 
to record such episodes as part of the mediumship in which they occur. 

When “ Olga ” starts pitching the psychograph at the heads of her 
sitters, if we are to infer that the accuracy of aim described was gen- 
eral, I think we have something in the way of a departure. It is no 
departure for the ouija to become violent, to the point of flying out 
from under the hands of the operators; it is distinctly a departure to 
have it used as an instrument of such controlled telekinesis. It is no 
departure to have controlled telekinesis by itself, of course; I have 
rather dilated upon this element of accurate location, in the dark.® 
Nor is it novel to have automatisms and actual telekinesis through the 


same medium, But to combine them in a single episode, as was done 
here, is unusual. 




















































































When the element of accuracy of manipulation, or precise knowl- 










° This Journal, June, 1924, pp. 427ff.; also my own volume, My Psychic Advent- 
ures, chapter XVI. 


® Margery book, pp. 212-213. 
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edge of the location of objects, hands, heads, etc., is found in the dark, 
we have, as I point out in the reference immediately above, a subjective 
phenomenon as well as an objective one. But if we make this admission, 
we must insist that there is here an inversion of the usual séance status, 
in that, where ordinarily we want all the light we can get, and feel 
confidence in the phenomena in direct ratio with the degree of illumina- 
tion present, here is a place where the supernormality of the mani- 
festation can be argued only if we are confident that darkness was 
absolute. We come to this again when “Olga” identifies playing 
cards on page 150; and we come again to striking parallelism with 
another case now under examination by me, publication of which will 
carry cross-references to K.’s present text. In this case, the playing- 
card episodes are done with the medium both normal and in 
trance. That Willy was in trance when it was done is of interest, 
assuming darkness to have been absolute, merely as insuring a proper 
separation of the deeds of the Willy and the “ Olga” personalities. 
“ Olga’s ” initial uncertainty plus willingness to try are character- 
istic of most spirit controls who carry an atmosphere of subjec- 
tive honesty sufficient to make me inclined to dismiss the thought 
that they are conscious impersonations. Indeed, I am tempted to 
another tentative generalization: the conjuring operator has a much 
clearer a priori idea of what he can do and what he cannot, under given 
conditions, than personalities of the “ Olga” type. Such personalities 
repeatedly meet a request for a given test with some variation of the 
reply: “I don’t know; I'll try.” “ Olga” again runs true to type when 
she sets the stage for the climax of her success, holds out a bit in telling 
what she has done, leaves the discovery to be made dramatically by the 
sitters against their expectations or in revival of their sagging hopes. 
Of all the very human traits displayed by the genus spirit control, this 
sort of thing is about as typical as anything. It seems to me that I 
have found traces of it even in so radically different a control type 
as Mrs. Leonard’s Feda. 

When “Olga” delivers the critical card by sticking it into the 
picture frame, we are frankly puzzled whether to think of telekinesis 
or of apport. If telekinesis, it is most unusual to note the absence of 
any evidence of the teleplastic handling of the deck. This complete 
silence rather suggests to me the absence of the usual pseudo-physical 
agencies for telekinesis, and carries with it the suspicion that we may 
have to do with something partaking of the nature of apport. For, 
assuming apport to occur genuinely—which in my judgment we can 
only assume, since I know of no adequate instance—it seems clear to 
me that there is involved a four-dimensional manifestation or one of 
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space annihilation, quite distinct from the ordinary telekinesis. Usually, 
of course, the interposition of walls and doors is claimed between the 
place from which and that to which the object passes ; but this is merely 
an instrument of attempted proof, and not at all a necessary part of the 
phenomenon itself, which consists merely in passage from one point 
to another without traversing the intervening portions of our three 
dimensional space. 

On page 150, K. describes the appearance of a garment or veil of 
teleplasm over Willy’s head, face or shoulders, in the words: “ Like 
cobweb it hung down from his head, wrapped his face, or lay on one 
of his shoulders, now one way and now another.” If I were searching 
my ingenuity and exhausting my vocabulary in search of an apt 
description of what I saw in several Margery séances last summer, 
which as yet remains unpublished, I could do no better than borrow K.’s 
words. Indeed, so striking is the resemblance between photographs 
taken in Margery’s séance-room at that time, and the Willy results 
which are common knowledge in Europe, that Conan Doyle was moved 
to pronounce it sufficient ground for endorsing Margery even though 
there were complete absence of any other facts. The use of the word 
cobweb prompts me to further reference to this Journal, September, 
1925, page 540; as well as the pages of Light and of the Margery book 
there cited, 

In every case of which I know where materializations at all com- 
parable to those described by K. have occurred, there has been some- 
thing comparable to the instantaneous dissolution of page 148, or the 
almost instantaneous disappearance of page 150. In several instances 
of American professional mediums whom I have not seen but who are 
reported to me by amateur sitters, precisely this effect of the disinte- 
gration of the spirit hand or spirit form is described, and constitutes 
the only apparent ground for entertaining the thought of genuineness. 
On the second of the pages just cited, where K. gets into the cabinet and 
has a personal exposure to the process of dematerialization, this very 
factor is again marked ; we have here strong reminiscence of the descrip- 
tions which enthusiastic sitters give of materializations produced under 
conditions so bad as to force us to suspicion. Certainly if the descrip- 
tion is an accurate one and if we may take it for granted that the 
manifestation was valid, the present episode goes further in its direction 
than any other properly recorded incident with which I am acquainted. 

The miniature character of the hand, as described on page 148, 
brings us strongly back to the Kluski case, with its infantile hands, 
and its paraffin gloves showing hands different from the medium’s in 

size, shape and age, but identical with his in skin structure. 
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K.’s exclusive contacts with “* Olga ” lead in some instances to what 
I should expect and in others do not. A more usual reaction to un- 
authorized grasping of the psychic structures than the one he describes 
on page 148 would have been vomiting or cries of distress on the 
medium’s part. I hazard the suggestion that the absence of trance 
may well have been the reason why a simple suspension of the séance 
was the result here, rather than anything more definitely physiological 

“ Olga’s ” invitation to K. to go inside the curtains and make very 
special acquaintance with a critical aspect of the phenomena suggests 
privileges occasionally granted to individual sitters by the spirit con- 
trol in other séance-rooms. While one is of course wholly subject to 
the will of the control at such a juncture, there often enters a goodly 
element of domination of the control in his turn by the major domo 
(page 168). And at the worst degree of restricted action, the mere 
occurrence of incidents like this is worthy of emphasis, as showing that 
the sitter is not invariably kept off the stage. 

If, for “ behind the curtains ” (page 150), we substitute “in the 
intervals of darkness,” we shall again find ourselves treading on 
Margery’s heels. With her, the extruded teleplasmic masses change 
shape, size and position freely; but as Dr. McDougall has complained 
(this Journal, June, 1925, page 298; etc.) they almost invariably do 
so under cover of darkness. One sees the effect, the red light coming 
on, at the control’s word, to show the ectoplasmic mass in a wholly 
different status from that of a moment ago; but save in the rarest 
instances one does not see the actual process of movement or other 
change. The parallelism, of course, is wider than merely with the 
Margery case; likewise, it includes fraudulent cases like that of Mrs. 
Tomson, who shifts from one impersonation to another only while con- 
cealed from the sitters by the curtains. 

The fair-minded and observant critic will find the superficially 
telepathic factor of page 150 distinctly more prevalent in the séance 
room than out of it. The spirit control very often “ guesses ” one’s 
thoughts ; but it is not to be thought for a moment that this word is a 
proper one to apply to the process of cognition involved. Dr. Bruck’s 
work alone would be sufficient to justify the statement that telepathy 
is intensified by hypnosis, but Dr. Bruck’s work stands very far from 
alone. And, as K. finally concludes and as we all know, the spirit 
control is hypnotically circumstanced in many ways. We therefore 
expect the control personality to display a certain amount of what, 
more cautiously, we may characterize as cryptesthesia. But we must 
not confuse the sort of cryptesthesia which might be telepathy with the 
sort, displayed in the playing-card episodes discussed by K. and by me; 
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which can not possibly be telepathy. This fact that the control’s 
supernormal faculties of cognition are wider than mere telepathy, wider 
even than mere metagnomy, is another reason for insisting upon em- 
ploying the wider term. 

One could yearn for rock-ribbed evidence that the red light and the 
cabinet of page 149 really came from “ Olga,” and neither from the 
literature nor from the traditions of spookology. But one must fear 
that the unsatisfactory explanation of the psychograph’s presence in 
the room will be repeated here; and even though not specifically re- 
curring, remembrance of this point will make us chary of accepting 
evidence offered in behalf of the extraneous origin of red lamp and 
cabinet. If their extraneous origin could really be proved, of course, 
a considerable step would have been taken toward showing that these 
familiar conditions are not, as most of us would infer, a mere subjective 
factor whose necessity follows from the medium’s conviction that they 
are necessary ; and equally toward showing that the control personality 
possesses more of externality and independence that most of us would 
have been inclined to grant. 

K.’s picture of the successive phases of the medium’s activity as the 
séance progresses is excellently drawn. In the detailed description and 
argument with which he puts forward the prosopopetical conduct of 
the trance personality, the gulf separating this from the medium’s 
normal self, he might have saved himself some pain by simple refer- 
ence to the orthodox concept of dual personality. The trance per- 
sonality is duality, and it behaves as such. This statement is quite 
as descriptive as K.’s more elaborate one, and it carries the additional 
merit of relating the séance personality with that part of the field of 
extra-séance psychology best calculated to throw light upon it. If 
we say that the spirit control is a dual personality which manifests 
only under the physical conditions of the séance and which claims the 
personal identity of some specific deceased person, we have described 
it completely, and without any objectionable mixture of assumption 
with description. 

Of course, K. contradicts himself when he pictures the “ entranced 
medium” (he has, apparently, not learned that it is customary to 
speak of the trance personality as the “ spirit control,” and that it 
is possible so to speak without committing one’s self to any theory as 
to its nature) as (page 155) having complete free will. He has 
already shown us how easily Schneider, pére, acquired a position of 
dominance here. The fact seems to be that the trance personality 


assumes whatever position of dominance he is encouraged by the sitters 
to assume. 
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The episode of Hannie is extremely interesting, and I can parallel 
it no less than three times out of my own experience. That is to say, 
three times I have seen systematic interference with the action of a 
powerful physical medium by such an invading influence. One of 
these episodes is the one described in Chapter XVII of my Margery 
book, and which is contra-evidential, in that the disturbing personality 
was linked with me, whereas I carry no such personality with me and 
have never had a parallel experience in any other séance-room. The 
other two are exactly parallel with the Hannie episode, in that persons 
brought to the séance-room a personal history, involving such disturb- 
ing entities, but which could not possibly have been known to the 
medium whose séances they attempted to attend. In each instance 
there was interference on a scale demanding withdrawal of the sitter 
in question. One is strongly tempted to interpret this as evidence of 
a valid, extraneous disturbing factor of some sort (a poltergeist, if 
you will), until one remembers the extreme metagnomic powers of the 
trance personality. One then begins to wonder whether the usual action 
is not inhibited merely because the spirit control recognizes metag- 
nomically that it ought to be. The incident of the Jesuit is similar 
but slightly different; it is of rather more familiar sort; for many 
people whose presence does not inhibit the phenomena ordinarily can 
create an atmosphere of inhibition by trying, in some way roughly 
parallel to the method chosen by the worthy Brother of Jesus. 

Spiritistic tradition enumerates various weather conditions beyond 
the mere electrical discharge which affect the séance action. I think 
perhaps I shall add a new item to this list if I state that the mild 
earthquake which disturbed the northeastern United States on Febru- 
ary 28th, 1925, came in the middle of a Margery séance, brought the 
psychic abruptly out of trance, and ended the séance peremptorily. 

It is not entirely clear to me whether K. is aware of the extent to 
which, in his hypnotic interpretation of the trance behavior, he parallels 
existing knowledge and belief. It is clear to me that he reached his 
own conviction independently of all authority; hence it has seemed 
useful to let this part of his text stand as he wrote it, even though it 
makes no new contribution. It at least gives us a graphic picture of 
the reactions upon a person of education and intelligence, pitchforked 
abruptly into the center of the psychic whirlpool and left to find his 
own way out. That the exit which he found is so thoroughly in con- 
formity with what the best students of the subject believe may per- 
haps be set down to something a little more than coincidence. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


BY HARRY PRICE 
Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


In the reviews of Current Periodicals for November, 1925, reference 
was made to Dr. Carrington’s article on the Margery case, which 
appeared in Occult Review only in the issue of November, 1925, after 
having been in the hands of the editors of that magazine for over a 
year. In pointing out these facts, and placing the blame for the 
ridiculously obsolete character of the publication upon the magazine 
rather than upon the author, we mentioned Mr. Ralph Shirley by 
name. The only reason for this was the desire to avoid saying “ Occult 
Review ” too often; Mr. Shirley, through his long connection with that 
journal, had come to be a very personification of it. It turns out, how- 
ever, that we did him an unwitting injustice. He has already told the 
public, through the columns of the International Psychic Gazette 
(October, 1925) of his very unceremonious elimination from the staff of 
the Occult Review. The blunder with Carrington’s article was of 
course made by his successor, and was of course entirely due to Mr. 
Shirley’s removal and his successor’s unfamiliarity with the status of 
things in the office, if not in the psychic field itself. 


* * * * * 


In the article on fraudulent psychic photography, in the issue for 
November, 1925, page 633, line 11, a typographical error has resulted 
in the text’s reading “ lead pencils ” where it of course should be “ lead 
stencils.” The error seems worth correcting, hence this note. 


* * * * * 


The National Laboratory of Psychical Research is settled down in 
its new quarters at 16 Queensberry Place, South Kensington, London 
8. W. 7. This is but two minutes from the South Kensington Station. 
The telephone is Kensington, 6016; and the registered address for all 
telegraph, cable and radio communication is Teleplasm, London. 
Members of the American Society are cordially invited to avail them- 
selves, when in London, of the Laboratory’s facilities; it is the 
European quarters for this Society. 


The Laboratory consists of séance-room, chemical and physical 
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laboratory, dark-room, library, workshop, reading-room, tea-room, 
lavatories, lecture-hall, etc. The model séance-room will be a comfort- 
able apartment where the medium will feel thoroughly at home. 
Scientific instruments will be used in experiments capable of exact 
measurement, but only with the consent and co-operation of the medium, 
who will be the first consideration in every séance conducted by the 
Council. A dictaphone will be employed in recording those sittings 
which, by their nature, are held in total darkness ; and the Council hope 
eventually to possess a Yelland-Harper installation which records, by 
means of thermionic valves, in an adjoining apartment, the faintest 
whisper in the séance-room. For trumpet and similar phenomena this 
apparatus should prove invaluable. 

For taking the temperatures of the séance-room, Messrs. Negretti 
and Zambra are constructing a transmitting thermograph of specially 
sensitive design. On a revolving 3-hour clock-drum will be recorded the 
temperature so that readings to a tenth of a degree Fahrenheit can 
be taken, with an accuracy within .25 of one per cent. With ten feet 
of capillary it will be possible to record the temperatures in positions 
contiguous to the medium, and in various parts of the room, etc. 
Special charts are being prepared for use with this instrument. The 
séance-room will be illuminated in various ways and in several colors 
by means of Wratten filters. 

The dark-room will be fully equipped for every ordinary photo- 
graphic process. By means of the automatic enlarging apparatus it 
will be possible to produce an enlargement within fifteen minutes of 
taking the original photograph. Five cameras, batteries of lenses, 
flashlight apparatus, instruments for photo-micrography, stereoscopic 
pictures, etc., will be included in the photographic section. 

For the construction of special or experimental apparatus, the 
workshop attached to the Laboratory will contain everything needed 
from a 414 inch lathe, driven by power, to the smallest British Associa- 
tion screw used in scientific instruments. Micrometer and other gauges, 
taps and dies, and metal-working tools of every description will enable 
the experimenter to construct much of the apparatus used in scientific 
research. 

The National Laboratory of Psychical Research is the best: 
equipped in existence, and is the only institution in the world where 
the private member can construct his own apparatus and make his own 
psychic experiments under laboratory conditions. 

* . + * - 


Dr. A. Baron von Schrenck-Notzing, writing under date December 
4th, 1925, informs me that he is getting really good telekinetic phenonm- 
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ena with Willy Schneider “ under extraordinarily severe experimental 
conditions.” He considers that under these conditions it would be very 
difficult for Willy to produce the visible hands which are a feature of his 
séances. The Baron adds in parentheses that he is about to visit 
Braunau to have some sittings with both Rudi and Willy Schneider in 
their home surroundings. 

Almost by the next post and in confirmation of the above I received 
two letters from Braunau giving an account of the sittings referred to 
by the Baron, who was accompanied by Professors Gruber and Hilde- 
brand (who were with me at Braunau during my experiments), and the 
Baroness Hatvany. The sitting lasted till one o’clock in the morning 
and was productive of some fair phenomena. To simulate the con- 
ditions under which we obtained our brilliant results in October and 
November, they worked off on “ Otto” and “ Minna” (Willy’s “ con- 
trols’) several of our jokes and even sang my famous “ Katharina ” 
song! Herr Josef Schneider writes me that Rudi is much better, and 
has been giving some magnificent phenomena. Almost complete phan- 
toms have appeared under excellent conditions. Herr Schneider informs 
me that the good people of Braunau are still talking about how we 
livened them up during our visit to Willy’s home! 

* * - * * 





The Editor of the Magic Wand, the English magical quarterly, 
sounds a plaintive note in his issue for December, 1925. “It is a 
matter of surprise” he says “ that so little is done by magicians to 
combat the lay press in spiritualistic matters. A statement appears, 
usually in heavy type, that some wonderful medium has produced 
miraculous phenomena .... . Then come along the magical querists: 
‘Cannot you do anything about this?’ ” ‘“ Well, we of the Magic Wand 
tried to do our little bit recently. A fair case was submitted to the 
editor of a London newspaper and proofs were given which, to any 
reasonable minded person, would completely knock the bottom out of 
some absurd assertions that had appeared. And the result? <A few 
days elapsed; then the whole bunch of newspaper cuttings, pamphlets 
and MS. came back, with the editor’s compliments and nothing more. 
The truth is that we conjurers are small cheese in comparison with 
names that are well-nigh household words with the general public.” It 
is refreshing to find that the conjurers are at last realizing that their 
parrot-cry of “fraud” is played out. Whereas but a very few years 
ago a case of mediumistic fraud was seized upon with avidity by the 
lay press, the editors of these same papers are now vying with one 
another to secure the accounts of occult phenomena, and are devoting 
pages to the discussion of the question of survival and what happens 
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after death. Before the war it was the exception to receive in a week a 
dozen press clippings dealing with the occult ; now, the total sometimes 
exceeds one hundred—truly a sign of the times. The ingenuous editor 
of the Magic Wand now knows that the great reading public are con- 
vinced that some mediums can produce the phenomena ascribed to them; 
also, that the conjurers cannot simulate the same phenomena under the 
same conditions. Personally, I am tired of challenging them. 
. . * * + 


A curious story comes to me from Budapest. Near the town of 
Szolnok, not far from the Hungarian capital, the Lord of the Manor 
was recently found dead in bed in his chateau, the Castle Mezopuszta. 
Herr von Komjath, the owner, was apparently in good health, and no 
cause could be assigned to his sudden demise. A few weeks after, Frau 
von Komjath, who occupied her husband’s room after his death, awaken- 
ed the household one night by piercing cries and shrieks of terror. 
Servants who rushed to her apartment found her in a state of abject 
terror and almost paralyzed with fear. After a considerable time she 
managed to explain that she had been awakened by a terrible apparition 
which spat fire from mouth, eyes, nose and ears. The doctor who was 
called concluded that the “ ghost ” was an hallucination, due to grief 
caused by the loss of her husband. 

The next night exactly the same thing happened—Frau von 
Komjath being found in a dead swoon in the middle of the room; she 
stated she had again seen the apparition. The police were then called 
in, and thoroughly searched the room, the door and windows of which 
had been locked and bolted on both evenings. The police could find 
nothing amiss. They persuaded Frau von Komjath to sleep once more 
in the room and secretly arranged for four of their number to hide in 
cupboards, etc., after she had retired to rest. This was done ac- 
cording to plan. 

At about midnight the fiery apparition again “ materialized ” from 
apparently nowhere. For a few seconds all the beholders were rooted 
to the ground with fright; then suddenly two of the officers made a 
dash and closed with the “ spectre,” another policeman switching on 
the light. The cause of all the trouble proved to be a young man 
named Stefan Horvath, the son of a discarded mistress of Komjath’s, 
who lived in a miserable cottage on the estate. Stefan was actually 
born in the chamber he decided to haunt, to which he gained access by 
an old and secret door hidden by tapestry—the door through which 
Komjath used to visit his mother. Stefan originated the idea of the 
fiery monster (a most elaborate dress with an ingenious arrangement 
in the head for sending forth showers of sparks from lighted tow) 
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in order to be revenged upon the callous Komjath—who had been 
literally frightened to death—and his family. Stefan and his mother 
are now being charged with murder, but the authorities are in a 
quandary how to proceed, as such a situation is not provided for in the 
Hungarian penal code. 


* * * * * 


I was the guest at a most interesting séance which was held recently 
at the Institut Métapsychique International, Paris. Dr. Eugéne Osty 
had invited M. René Sudre, M. Pascal Forthuny, and myself to lunch 
at the Institut where the same afternoon was being held a meeting (for 
the members of the Institut and their friends), at which M. Forthuny 
was going to demonstrate his very extraordinary powers of clairvoyance. 


M. Pascal Forthuny is a well-known Orientalist, linguist, and man- 
of-letters. His clairvoyant faculties have been apparent for many 
vears, and some curious incidents concerning them are related by his 
friends. Some years ago when travelling off the beaten track in the 
East, he was waiting for a train at a small wayside station. Suddenly 
he noticed at the far end of the platform a coffin surrounded by lighted 
candles. Such a sight naturally aroused his curiosity, but on approach- 
ing the unusual spectacle to make closer inspection, the coffin gradually 
faded away and he realized that he had seen merely a vision. According 
to his habit, M. Forthuny took notes of the time of the occurrence. 
Some days later, upon his arrival home in Paris, his wife greeted him 
with the news that during his absence his mother had passed away. 
Careful comparison with his notes proved that his mother had died 
almost to the minute when he saw the symbolic vision. 


Some of M. Forthuny’s experiences have been amusing. One day a 
matronly Parisienne, accompanied by her daughter aged about 17, call- 
ed upon him out of curiosity and asked to have her “ fortune told.” M. 
Forthuny politely informed his visitor (who was a complete stranger 
to him), that he did not tell fortunes, but that since she had been in his 
presence he had got a strong impression of the name, B - - - -, of R - - - -, 
giving the names of a person and place. At the mention of the names, 
the lady blushed and became very embarrassed. Calling M. Forthuny 
aside, she confessed that he had mentioned her secret lover’s name, and 
the town in which he lived—after which she and her daughter hastily 
withdrew. 

M. Forthuny’s séance was well attended and I met, among others, 
Professor Charles Richet, Honorary President of the Institut; Professor 
Rocco Santoliquido, President of the Institut; Mr. Douglas Ainslie, the 
poet and essayist, who is himself psychic, and was at one time attache 
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to the British Embassy in Paris ; Lady Clerk, wife of the British Minis- 
ter at Prague; and many more interesting persons. 

M. Forthuny does not go into a trance, although indications of the 
trance state are apparent. After a few words of welcome by Dr. Osty, 
the medium gazed at his audience (numbering about 150, mostly stran- 
gers), for a minute or so, and then seemed to be attracted to a young 
man at the back of the hall. He proceeded to ask him a few questions, 
then stopped abruptly, saying: “ The young lady in the next seat is 
known to you, but you are not now friendly: I see some sort of nexus 
between you.” The young man, somewhat embarrassed, admitted that 
there had been an affaire between the young lady and himself, and that 
Fate had directed that they should attend the same meeting, and sit 
next to each other. Several remarked afterwards that they hoped that 
Fate would complete the job in the orthodox manner! 

Another young man admitted, in answer to M. Forthuny’s question, 
that at one time he was about to start on a very ambitious career, but 
was stopped by a clergyman. A third young man was distinctly em- 
barrassed by being accused of corresponding with the Pacifist Party in 
Germany. M. Forthuny “saw” him speaking to von Gerlach, the 
notorious German pacifist, and the young man admitted that he had 
exchanged letters with a friend of von Gerlach’s. This “ hit ” received 
much applause. 

The medium next received an impression of the name of “ Adrienne” 
(a girl’s name, and not at all common in France). He had a vision of 
a darkened room, with a man in bed. “ Suddenly a girl goes over to 
the windows, pulls up the blind and says: ‘ Now you can see’!” A 
gentleman at once rose and said his sister’s name was Adrienne. She 
was a nurse, and had been attending him for a serious affection of the 
eyes. On the morning when his medical adviser told him that he could 
occupy a room with normal lighting, his sister went over to the windows 
and made the identical remark which M. Forthuny had revealed to us. 
I could go on multiplying these successful “ hits ” ; and everyone agreed 
that it had been brilliant séance. These meetings are held every fort- 
night, and are always well attended. 

After the sitting a very curious fact was revealed. A number of 
the Institut members who were known to one another agreed that they 
would try to “attract” M. Forthuny to them by sheer will-power. 
They dispersed themselves throughout the hall and acted according to 
pre-arrangement. In nearly every case the medium was attracted—like 
a needle to a magnet—to this particular group of members who were 
all entire strangers to M. Forthuny. 


* * * * * 
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I had a long and delightful chat with Professor Richet, who does 
not look nearly his age by many years. He takes a benevolent and sus- 
tained interest in the Institut Métapsychique, helping it in countless 
ways. My readers are probably aware that the Professor is not an 
adherent of the spiritual philosophy, he rightly contending that psy- 
chical research is a science and should be kept as such; and that spirit- 
aalism is a faith. There was no reason, he informed me, why there 
should be any bad feeling between the scientific researchers and the 
spiritualists, as they could be of mutual assistance to one another. 
“But,” he added, * don’t mix science and faith.” Professor Richet, 
who is the greatest living authority on psychic matters, expressed his 
interest in the American S. P. R. and the National Laboratory, and 
the work they were doing. He was particularly interested, he said, in 
the experiments with Stella C. 


* * * * * 


I was astonished to learn that the membership of the Institut 
Métapsychique International exceeds 2,500. This is an excellent 
commentary upon the Directorship of Dr. Eugéne Osty, and the gentle- 
men who assist him in the publication of the Revue, for which M. René 
Sudre, the editor, is largely responsible. Readers of the Revue Méta- 
psychique have noticed during the last few months a steady improve- 
ment in the matter published in this journal, which is more scienti- 
fic—and therefore more convincing—than it used to be. After all, it is 
only by scientific means that we can determine facts—and they are our 
principal concern in psychical research. Commencing in the New Year, 
a series of fortnightly lectures was inaugurated for the benefit of the 
members of the I. M. I. Professor Richet, Dr. Osty, and M. Sudre 
have already contributed interesting talks which were much appreciated. 
Paris is to be congratulated upon the possession of the Institut, which 
undoubtedly has the largest membership in the world of any society 
devoted to the study of psychic matters. M. Jean Meyer, the founder 
of the Institut, with delightful impartiality, has made munificent con- 
tributions to both psychical research and spiritualism in the French 
capital—but the Institut Métapsychique and the Maison des Spirites 
(also founded by M. Meyer) are wisely kept entirely distinct and 
Separate, 


* * * * * 


Lady Clerk, to whom I was introduced by Professor Richet, has had 
wonderful results as a healing medium and devotes much of her time in 
Prague (where her husband is British Minister) to treating cases sent 
her by Dr. Oskar Fischer, the well-known psychist who also lives in 
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that city. Lady Clerk keeps careful typed records of all her cases, 
with any after-results, relapses, etc., and she has promised me the loan 
of her notes from which to make extracts for the Journal. Judging 
from her remarks to me, she possesses considerable powers of hypnosis, 
as she can apparently treat patients at a distance, even compelling 
them to place their afflicted limbs in convenient positions in order that 


her healing passes may have the fullest effect when she is operating 
from afar. 


* * * * * 


During my last visit to Paris there occurred the dénouement of a 
most amazing—and amusing—case of “haunting” in the village of 
Ronquerolles, in the Oise Department. This psychic comedy commenced 
about the beginning of November and lasted many weeks before the 
local “ investigators ” cleared up the mystery. 

A washerwoman, Madame Douvry, living in a tiny house consisting 
of one room downstairs and an uninhabited attic upstairs, declared 
that her nights had been rendered miserable by the rappings of a spirit. 
The cottage is built in between two other buildings, and has ordinary 
brick walls which were thought to be of the usual thickness, affording 
no secret nooks wherein a practical joker might be concealed. Neigh- 
bors who were called in, were able to testify to Mme. Douvry’s 
good faith. 

Every night she and her children were kept awake by the mysterious 
tappings of the “ spirit.” 

Finally, Mme. Douvry called in the police. Officers were posted in 
the attic and the courtyard as well as in the room downstairs, but this 
made no difference to the merry antics of the unseen inhabitant. It 
even succeeded in insulting one of the gendarmes in excellent French! 

During more than a week nothing more was heard of this most be 
wildering “ ghost,” when suddenly, at six o’clock in the morning, it 
again renewed its activities. 

The neighbors were called in, and one of them proceeded to go 
through a series of tests, asking the “ spirit ” to rap out the first letter 
of his name. Six knocks were given, presumably indicating “ F.” 

The unseen visitor then obligingly knocked at different points of 
the wall indicated. On the arrival of a body of police, it rose nobly 
to the occasion, rapping out the “ Marseillaise ” with great precision. 

The gendarmes, determined this time to make a capture, turned the 
house upside down, and dug a hole 6 ft. deep in the courtyard, all to 
no purpose. 

For weeks the “ ghost ” continued to elude capture, and the work 
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of the village was suffering from the disturbance. Suspicion at last 
falling upon the widow’s eldest son, he confessed that it was he who was 
responsible for all the commotion. The party wall dividing the widow’s 
dwelling from her neighbors was really two walls, with a considerable 
gap (unknown to the occupants) in between. Into this gap the youth 
squeezed himself and managed to wriggle about, going from room to 
room, during the time he should have been at work. He is now pro- 
secuted for “ defying” the police. There was method in his madness, 
however, as his excuse is that he tried to frighten his mother into 
leaving the village and moving to a town nearer his work, and one 
which possessed a cinema. Columns concerning this case have filled 
the French press, and young Douvry has the satisfaction of knowing 
that he has perpetrated the most successful practical joke that has 
been played on the French public for many years. 








* * 





* * * 


Herr Ubald Tartaruga, Director of the Vienna Parapsychische 
Institut requests me to announce that it is proposed to hold a “ Con- 
gress of Parapsychology ” in the Austrian capital in the summer or 
autumn of 1928 or 1929. Second thoughts are proverbially best, and 
I advise the Viennese psychists to consider seriously the advisability 
of holding a congress so soon after the meeting of the third Inter- 
national Congress of psychical researchers due in Paris in 1927. 














* 





* * * * 


Dr. J: Norman Collie, Professor in Organic Chemistry at London 
University, related to a meeting of the Cairngorm Club, Aberdeen, a 
“most terrifying experience” he had had on the summit of Ben 
Macdhui (4,296 ft.), the second highest mountain in Great Britain. 
He had been climbing the mountain, had reached the summit, and by 
the time he had commenced to descend, dusk had set in. He had not 
proceeded very far down the slopes when he was startled by hearing 
gigantic footsteps thundering after him. He turned as he fled, but 
could see nothing and the footsteps grew louder. The professor ran 
for his life and the noise of the footsteps gradually died away in the 
distance. Professor Collie also related how a friend of his, another 
climber, saw a man, ten feet high, (known as a “bogle”), wandering 
on the summit of Ben Macdhui at midnight. Other climbers, educated 
men, have told of similar apparitions seen on this mountain. Local 
legend has it that it is the spirit of the mountain trying to prevent 
people from climbing it. A similar legend is attached to the uncon- 
querable Mount Everest, where so many explorers have met disaster. 
In the case of Ben Macdhui it is suggested that the footsteps were those 
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of a big, wild stag which roams this mountain. Another theory is that 
the apparition, when it is seen, is produced under the peculiar mete- 
orological conditions responsible for the well-known “ Spectre of the 
Brocken ” (caused by shadows falling upon a wall of mist at sunset), 
occasionally witnessed in the Hartz Mountains, Germany. 

In the Daily Mail for December 2nd, 1925, Mr. George Duncan, 
advocate, and a member of Aberdeen University Court, describes an 
uncanny experience which he had on Ben Macdhui 12 years ago: 

“T was driving a dogcart along one of the slopes in the dusk of a 
September evening. Suddenly I seemed to see in front of me a mon- 
strous shape, like the conventional horned figure of the devil, waving 
his arms with terrifying gesture and surrounded with smoke. 

“ The horse did not shy, but the experience gave me a shock. Later, 
I persuaded myself that the ‘ apparition ” must have been caused by 
the waving branches of some trees. I have revisited the spot dozens of 
times since then and tried to reconstruct the ‘vision,’ but with- 
out success.” 

Mr. Walter A. Reid, Scotland’s senior mountaineer, who knows 
every foot of the Cairngorms, said he knew two mountaineers who say 
they have seen the devil while coming down from the mountain. 


* * * * * 


Miss Winifred Graham, the well-known novelist (Mrs. Theodore 
Cory), who gets many automatic writings through her hand, sends me 
the particulars of a curious message which she received recently. She 
had been reading the account of my experiments with Willy Schneider 
at Braunau and shortly after she received a communication purporting 
to come from her father who died in 1922. The writer stated that he 
had been present at some sittings “in Austria” at which full-form 
phantoms materialized. She then asked the communicating entity 
whether the séances referred to were those I conducted with the Austrian 
medium. The answer given was that the place at which the entity was 
present was like Braunau, but the séance was “ more wonderful and 
whole forms materialized and were recognized by relatives.” Curiously 
enough, a week or so after my visit, Baron von Schrenck-Notzing had 
a sitting at Braunau with Rudi Schneider at which full-form phantoms 
were materialized. I am now left wondering whether the entity con- 
trolling Winifred Graham’s hand knew of this séance. It certainly 
looks rather like it. 

. * * . * 


Frau Silbert, of Graz, is in London at the time of writing and is 
exhibiting her phenomena to many interested spiritualists. I recently 
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had some sittings with this medium in her Austrian home, and an 
account of the séances is being prepared for the readers of this journal. 
Frau Silbert’s mediumship has never been investigated under satis- 
factory conditions, and it is unfortunately the fact that a scientific 
control of this medium seems to inhibit the phenomena. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Wisdom of the Gods. By H. Dennis Brapiéy. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. 

Pp. 439. 

The present reviewer, having had on several occasions in the past rather 
acrimonious controversies with the author here in question, in which Mr. 
Bradley displayed some very fundamental, logical disqualifications, feels a 
certain degree of reticence in reviewing this new volume from Mr. Bradley’s 
pen, lest whatever of unfavorable opinion he may have to express may seem 
an echo of an old quarrel. Nevertheless, Mr. Bradley has given us what 
amounts to a second volume of “ Toward the Stars,” and it must be reviewed. 

Our first impulse is to say simply: “ Mr. Bradley has gone and done it 
again,” and to drop the matter right there. This would not, however, do full 
justice to the book. Another impulse is to quote from the publisher’s “ blurb” 
on the paper jacket of the book: “ More enthralling than fiction and more as- 
tounding than the most sensational discovery .:. . brilliantly alive in every 
line . . . certain to arouse unparalleled interest ;” with the remark that there 
will be no half-way verdicts upon the volume—that everybody who does not 
echo the publisher will regard the book as the most extraordinary trash. But 
this, too, would be doing the book injustice. 

What Mr. Bradley undertakes is an account of his further mediumistic 
experiences. They are wide enough, and doubtless many of them, if differ- 
ently told, would possess scientific evidential value. But the man who has 
shown himself incapable of distinguishing between the ideas “necessary ” 
and “ sufficient,” as Mr. Bradley did in his criticism of the Scientific American 
report on Valiantine, and who sticks persistently to this misunderstanding in 
the face of persistent explicit correction—well, such a man is under a heavy 
burden when it comes to establishing the rigorous character of his own work. 
And in the present volume, just to come down hard on one particular point 
that strikes the reviewer’s eye and mind: 

Speaking of sittings with Evan Powell, whose physical phenomena are 
among the most brilliant got by any living mediums, he says: “ This sitting was 
not a very successful one, as no voices whatever were heard, and the phenom- 
ena—which were entirely physical—consisted only of the movement of various 
objects.” And again, at another séance: “ There occurred various physical 
phenomena, . . . but nothing of an evidential character was obtained.” Then 
a few lines below, Mr. Bradley puts forward specifically the viewpoint which 
one must from these passages infer him to hold: “It does not interest me 
whether Mr. Powell is bound or not, as in this study I rely only upon mental 
evidence for proof, and not upon physical phenomena.” 

So far, so good. But in the next breath Mr. Bradley tells us: “It must 
be understood that when Black Hawk (Powell’s control) speaks, it is through 
the medium’s lips and vocal organs; and that Black Hawk’s voice, although 
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he speaks in broken English, is very similar to that of Mr. Powell. Therefore, 
a critical observer is entirely justified in being quite unimpressed by his re- 
marks, as they could easily and consciously emanate from the medium. .. . 
It is only the direct voice spoken through the trumpet or independently at 
some distance away from the medium that is phenomenal.” 

That is to say, he relies only upon mental evidence, and not upon physical 
phenomena; the latter bore him. But his mental evidence has to come to him 
in the form of a physical phenomenon before he will give it weight. Whom 
is Mr. Bradley spoofing here—his readers, or himself? 

It seems to me that this is a thoroughly typical example of the Bradley 
logic. It isn’t always so easy to spot the flaw in his arguments, because un- 
questionably the man can write: he is a master of the vitriolic, propagandist 
style which he affects. But the careful reader will find enough lapses of Mr. 
Bradley’s critical faculty to breed distrust, and to bring into serious question 
his authority and competence to write as he does. Nevertheless, if he be read 
with this understanding, he is well worth reading. 

The present volume rehashes old controversial material revolving about 
Valiantine, Mr. Joseph De Wyckoff, and the Scientific American investigation 
held under my auspices and reported by me. It then passes on to new matter, 
and gives some extremely interesting accounts of the experiences of Mr. 
Bradley with a number of mediums, some well known and others less so. And 
then the latter half of the book is given to a rather more detailed statement of 
his more recent. séances through Valiantine. There is a good deal of the 
Northcliffe episode running through the volume, and in many other ways it 
ties up with current events in the psychic realm. It is indeed interesting 
reading; but even though Mr. Bradley's castrated cat spit at us again, 
we must record the judgment that there is very little of science in it. At the 
risk of unduly piling up instances, let us mention two further items that add 
weight to this indictment. 

Chapters IX, XIX and XXV of Book I between them give in sketchy out- 
line an incident whereby, after two preliminary warnings from the spirits, Mr. 
Bradley was given specific instructions leading to his uncovering of a serious 
defalcation in his business. I do not believe that I exaggerate when I say 
that his sketchy and dramatic treatment converts what might have been an 
extraordinarily evidential episode into a mere matter of spiritualistic gossip. 
And again, after referring to my exposure of Valiantine, and to his own in- 
effectual attempts to meet this exposure, he goes on: “ This chapter ends upon 
a note of comedy for, strange to relate, within a short time of this contro- 
versy Mr. Malcolm Bird completely switched his views and has since been 
lecturing on the truth of psychic phenomena. He is now Secretary of the 
New York Society for Psychical Research.” 

I suppose it would really be asking too much of Mr. Bradley’s impetuous 
temperament to cite correctly the name of this Society, or my position there- 
with. But surely it is not asking too much to demand his understanding of 
the fundamental principle of psychic research, that an attack upon individual 
mediums is not attack upon the general case; that endorsement of one medium 
may follow condemnation of another without any implication of a reversal of 
views. And it is equally in order to demand a correct statement of facts, 
which in this case would credit me with a good conviction as to the validity 
of certain phenomena in the general case, at the very time that I was engaged 
in showing up the tricks which Valiantine tried to play upon the Scientific 
American Committee. No, I fear that Mr. Bradley will never graduate from 
the ranks of spiritualistic propagandists, never qualify as a scientific observer 
of psychic phenomena. And with this caution in mind, I should be strongly 
inclined to recommend the reading of his book. If it be read with the under- 
standing that it is propaganda turned out in the white heat of a new-found 
enthusiasm, it is decidedly worth anybody’s perusal.—J. M. B. 
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Thoughts Reflected in the Mirror of Life. By A Soul That Has Passed 
Beyond. Pp. 54. New York, 1921. Privately printed. 


The Mirror of Life. A Second Reflection Through “ Mudge.” Pp. 76. New 

York, 1925. Privately printed. 

These two little volumes of automatic verse are among the most interesting 
productions of the sort we have seen. The author presents herself only as 
“ Mudge,” the name ordinarily applied to her by her deceased cousin, in whose 
name her automatic productions “ come through.” She tells us so concisely of 
the origin and history of the “case” that we can do no better than quote 
her words: 

“ During the spring of 1920 a friend left a ouija board in my apartment. 
While I was a bit skeptical, it seemed to fascinate me, and I tried over and 
over again to get results but without success. After four or five weeks, I told 
my friend she might as well take the board away. That very day I sat down 
with it for a last trial, and suddenly my hands began to move! At first slowly, 
then fast and furiously. ‘ Mudge, this is Junior—make no mistake—I am here. 
I am going to send you poetry to help prove personality after death!’ 

“* Junior’ was the son of a prominent lawyer here in New York—and my 
cousin—who ‘ went over’ two years ago [written in 1921]. His family tell me 
now that he wrote exquisite poetry during his life but I had never seen any of 
it. After this occurrence, thirty-two poems were sent me, dating from June 3rd, 
1920, to February 21st, 1921. Then I was told that I would not get any more 
for a while. Seven months later, while I was at the country home of ‘Junior’s’ 
parents, his mother received a mental impression [ostensibly] from her son 
that | would begin writing again—the name of the first poem to be ‘ Soul 
Thoughts.’ On September 16th I felt a strong inclination to pick up the board 
again, and as soon as I did, received the poem mentioned. 

“ Parts of each poem came over the board—the rest by suggestion. For 
instance, ‘ Junior’ would spell out: ‘I will give you two verses of the next 
poem—the rest you will get in the early morning. Put paper and pencil by 
your bed.’ Between one and two o'clock, I would wake up with the whole 
thing tumbling out of my brain, and would reach, half asleep, for the pencil 
and put it down.” 

In one instance, the communicator stated that he had written music to go 
with the words, and gave it through use of the letters a-g. ‘“ Mudge” tells us: 
“The boy’s father, a musician of some note, describes the air as ‘ beautiful 
and unusual.’ That is all, I think, except that I believe myself incapable of 
composing a melody and I know that I never wrote a word of verse in my 
life up to the time of this extraordinary experience.” 

The first-named of the above volumes gives the verses dictated during the 
initial eight-month period; the second, those of the ensuing three years, 
together with certain brief prose messages. The verses are for the greater 
part from eight to twenty or thirty lines in length, with a few more sustained 
efforts. Most of them are abstract sentimentalizations of the sort which 
one would expect in view of their history; but a few are surprisingly and 
vividly concrete in theme and in treatment. A very considerable degree of 
facility in the mechanics of poetry is shown, and a very considerable mastery 
of language. As for their validity as expressions of poetic thought, the 
present reviewer, a most matter-of-fact and unpoetical person, can only say 
that he grasps them as much, and as little, as he does Shelley or Browning. 
He strongly suspects them of being poetry, however; and he is able to testify 
as to the skilful choice and use of words. Moreover, he is casually acquainted 
with the automatist, and he adds his testimony that the product of her ouija 
board seems quite unlike her every-day personality. He would grade these 
little verses decidedly high in the scale of automatic poetry, and would there- 
fore make a correspondingly optimistic estimate of their possible importance 
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as scientific documents. And, as is sometimes the case in this particular field 
of psychic phenomena, to their possible scientific importance they add a very 
real sentimental interest to one interested primarily in the idea that they are 


exactly what they purport to be—the poetic expression of a soul that has 
passed on.—J. M. B. 


Spiritualism—A Fact, by HEREwarD CarrincTon, Px.D., and Spiritualism—A 


Fake, by JamMEs J. WatsH, M.D. Boston. The Stratford Company, 192s. 
Pp. 282. 


An odd device has been employed in the make-up of this book, which, as 
its title would indicate, presents two opposing views of the subject. Each 
argument is printed in reverse to the other, which appears to be upside down. 
Thus, each essay comes first. This surrounds the reader with the right 
atmosphere at once. He feels almost like a prestidigitator, who we all know 
is next to a magician, and a magician is supposed to be the psychical re- 
searcher par excellence! 

The book is an interesting one from the point of view of the layman, and 
should prove popular. Dr. Walsh presents his case well, but some of his 
generalities are too sweeping, as:...the mental and moral degeneracy 
which so invariably accompanies spiritualistic practices at the present day as 
in the older time . . .” (Page 4). Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Chenoweth, mediums 
of many years’ honorable standing—to say nothing of numerous others well 
known to any psychical researcher—amply refute Dr. Walsh’s statement. 
Perhaps, as a physician, he has judged all spiritualists by those unfortunates 
who have come under his observation. How unfair this would be can be 
easily shown. A considerable percentage of the insane suffer from religious 
mania—yet one feels sure Dr. Walsh would be the last one to hold that 
religion was to be shunned for this reason. The religious feeling that illumi- 
nates his paper makes it beautiful and delightful to read. It is not difficult 
to guess, however, that the author’s views on spiritualism are colored by the 
well known attitude of the Roman Catholic Church, of which he is a 
strong supporter. 

Dr. Walsh disposes of mediumship, briefly, as follows: Mediumship it 
seems is hysteria, and hysteria is simply super-suggestibility. —Very well, 
but given the following conditions, who, would he say, does the suggesting? 

An entranced medium, a sitter and a stenographer, strangers to one 
another. Medium gives information known only to sitter (of the three) and 
some person deceased, which purports to come from the deceased, without a 
word having been spoken by the sitter. This has taken place times without 
number, as the Proceedings of the A. S. P. R. witness. 

Dr. Carrington has some advantage in the argument, because his opinions 
are based on specific records of experiment and observation. He cites a 
number of well authenticated instances to support his view. These could 
have been multiplied a thousandfold from the literature of psychical research, 
had space permitted. His paper seems a little cheapened by some kindergarten 
lessons at the end on the development of psychic power. The lesson 0% 
crystal gazing says: “... you will see your friend’s face within its [the 
crystal’s] depths. But your friend is not really in the ball. ..”! In many 
eyes, however, these lessons will not be a detriment to the book. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that those who undertake to “ develop” according to these direc- 
tions will heed most carefully the danger signals held out by the author. 

The book is highly readable throughout, but cannot be regarded as a 
serious contribution to the rich fund of literature upon the subject now avail- 
able to the earnest student.—M. L. I. 
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